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^  The  Crop  Reporting  Poard  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  nakes  the  fol- 

lowing report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  "by  crop  correspondents* 
field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies;^ 


CROP 


, Average 


YIELI)_PSR_^ACRS   1  _TOTAL_PKODUCTION  THOUSANDS) 

1950  r^Kt^^;:  ^  1950 


, Preliminary. 

1951  1/ 


Average 
19if0-49 


[Preliminary 
1951  1/ 


Corn,  all  ."bu^ 

« 

 1 

33-9 

• 

37.61 

36.5 

2,980,777    T3, 131,009 

3,088,092  . 

V/heat,  alls.,  c.s  " 

17.1 

I6.6i 

15.9 

1,071.310 

1,026,755 

993.59s 

Winter*  coc^e**)  " 

17.7 

17»i: 

15.9 

791^764 

750,666 

650,738 

All  spring. " 

15*7 

15.^ 

15.8 

279j5^6 

276,089 

342,860  ' 

Durum  o «  .  " 

1^08 

13c2 

13.9 

37,386 

36.064 

36.369 

Other  spring,  " 

l5o9 

15r8 

16.1  1 

242,160 

240,025 

306,491 

Oats  oi>e9»««oo*9  " 

33c2 

3A'.9 

36.3  1 

1>311,651 

1.465,13^ 

1,372.2^ 

^3s.r  1  e^ M**a4v^A<i* 

26c9 

26.0  • 

306.523 

301,009 

254, 409 

Ry  eo«r(»e»aoo«»o  " 

12,2 

12«6 

13.8  i 

30,173 

22,977 

25,138 

Buckwheat  o  c  o  © » .  " 

17.^ 

17.9 

17.0  i 

6,976    \  4,7^9 

3,834 

Plaxs  eedo«ct!oo»  ' 

9o^ 

10,1 

8«7 

37.186 

39,263 

32,284 

Rice,  100  llDebag 

2/2,083 

2/2,361 

2/2,292 

31.^31 

37.971 
237,456 

44,564 

Sorghum  grain,  ."bu. 

I7c5 

22o9 

l8o9 

118;.  772 

165,805 

Cotton* » s .  e  ."bale 

2/265 c 9 

2/269c2 

2/265,2 

12,030 

10,012 

15,771 

Hay,  all,e.«.*  ton 

1,3<^^ 

1,^1 

1,'^9 

101,644 

106,619 

113.859 

Hay,  wild<,o«o.  " 

e89 

.83 

»91 

12,351 

12,509 

13,496 

Hay,  alfalfac.  " 

2e22 

2o2^ 

2.33 

33; 946 

41,029 

■  45,975 

Hay,  clover  and 

timothy  ^/o  c  " 

1.37 

lo39 

1.^9 

30.098 

29t636 

31,864 

Hay,  lespedeza  " 

1«07 

1,16 

-  1,06 

'6,839 

7.598 

7,002 

Beans,  dry  edible 

100  Ibcbag 

2/  958 

2/1,128 

2/1,121 

18.000  ■ 

16,843 

16,607 

Peas,  dry  field  " 

2/1,230 

2/1,360 

2/1,323 

5,935 

2^979 

3,717 

Soybeans  for 

beans., ,  c  a » • ,  bu^ 

19  oO 

21,6 

\  21.2 

178,567 

287,010 

277,590 

Cowpeas  for  peas" 

5.7 

6,5 

6.0 

Peanuts  ^/«c«<>«lbo 

70^ 

887 

726 

2.016,962  : 

2,019,295 

1,637,985 

Po  tatoes, c. e  0  a  «bu« 

16^.0 

237.9 

222.4 

410,203 

439.500 

335,651 

Sweetpotatoesc •  " 

92.^ 

10^0^ 

87,4 

!  61,148 

58,729 

34,796 

Tobacco^  0  6  e  e • • .Ibc 

1,100 

lv267 

1,272 

[l,  787: 136 

2,032,450 

2,271,670 

based  on  current  indications,   but  are  carried  forward  from  previous  reports. 
2 1  Po"un.dso    3/  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hay, 
4/  Picked  and  threshed. 
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YI3LID__PmI_ACHE  ?_TCTAL_PRODUGTiOiT  ^IN  THOjSaNDS) 


CROP 

1 

e 

1 

Jprelin-? 

« 

jPrelim- 

Average, 

;  1940-49; 

1950  ; 

• 

0 

inar^-  s 
-1J2511/; 

Average  , 
1940--M'9 

1950  : 

• 
• 

inary 
..19il..lZ 

Sorgo  sirup, e, « c 9  J » .  e 

62,6 

63e2  j 

62.5 

10,380  i 

6.383; 

5,441 

Sugarcane  for 

1 

i 

1 

sugar  &  seeds  oa««j 

.  oton 

1904" 

20c6 

19.5 

5,953 

6,932 

6,538 

Sugarcane  sirups  e  •  = «.  • 

, .gal. 

174 

175 

153 

19s 008 

10,830 

7.056 

S ug ar  beets*  aoe*e  t>»<» « 

,  .ton 

13-1 

14-06 

15.0 

9,880 

13,^97 

10,741 

Broomcorno  0  ••ooe«o<»ee 

.  * 

2/  320 

2/  279 

2/  263 

43 

.26 

33 

Sops  oc««00«ose«a»9eov 

0  .  Ibr 

1*267 

47,149 

OJ-j 

Pas  tvr  63 •9c«»o»o?99»3 

0 .pets 

3/  76 

1/  82 

li  79 

Apples,  con'l  croiD,eo 

0  e  bU* 

ii/l09r033 

;f/l23jl26 

113,268 

Peaches 3  D^o^eevercf  tc 

II 

4/  71,150 

69,932 

P e ar Sssec  *  c«io#s  0  oso*^ 

ii 



4/  31,008 

4/  31,140 

32; 228 

G rap es»  •.•••oqcs^so*  »  0 

.ton 



4/    2,797  " 

4/  2,707 

3.199 

Cherries  (12  States), 

It 

it/  186 

242 

232 

Apricots  (  3  States) 0 

ti 

e  s 



4/  220 

215 

177 

Cranberries  (5  States) ^bblo 

728 

4y  984 

914 

Pec  an  Sc;.9o«c»««*cc»;  c 

•  0  Ibe 

12^,066 

125,622 

14-7.905 

MONTHLY  MILK  MB  EGG  PilODUCTIOM 


MONTH 

1 

Average 

MILK 

:  1950 

< 

:  1951 

:  Average.  ; 
t  1940-4-2  : 

EGGS 

< 

1950  ] 

« 

1951 

Million  pounds 

Millions 

S  ep  t  ember » er-c'seioe*  «.» 

9,274. 

9.396 

^9,464 

-  ■  1 
3»246 

3.9^7 

4j  007 

Oct0ber<»  ca«e»»o»pccC';c 

8,835 

9^081 

^9,025 

3.100 

4,074 

4,  240 

Jan, -Oct,  Incl,  •  c  i  r  ? ,  t, 

100,990 

103.630 

102,927 

45,809 

51^718  . 

51 . ^97 

1/  Estimates  for  hops,  peaches,  cherrieSf  and  apricots  are  not  based  on  current 
indications,  but  are  carried  lorv/ard  from  previous  reports,  ^ 
2/  Pounds, 

^  Condition  November  1,  .         '  '  ' 

4/  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested ^      •  ' 
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CROP 


 ACpAGE  ilN  THOUSANDS). 

Harvested  i  For 


1951 


Averafre  ! 

1 

harvest-  \. 

percent 

1940-49 

1950  : 

■    1951  ' 

of  1950 

Q  rj    Q  Qo 
O/i  OO/i 

b3,302 

o^j  575 

iOi  o^p 

/"o      Z"  O  )i 

62, 624 

61, 741 

62,576 

T  AT      / 1 
lOloH' 

44,  640 

43 1 016 

40, o93 

93c3  • 

17 f 985 

17.925 

21 ,  6o3 

121 .0 

2,591 

2:  729 

2,622 

90el 

15^393 

15^196 

19o061 

125e4 

399  460 

42 9  027 

00  Oct 

37« 051 

90.1 

12»569 

11 J  191 

9p793 

On 

o7©5 

2  8^48 

1,  822 

1,  o2o 

100o3 

405 

266 

226 

Of  A 

o5o0 

3i919 

3»893 

3,696 

94*9 

lt507 

is  608 

1,  944 

120,9 

6,73? 

10,361 

85  767 

o4o6 

21,625 

17f  828 

28, 5^4 

160.1  • 

74,  345 

75 » 7^1 

76,573 

TOT  *1 

101#1 

13 1  892 

15-024 

14{Oll 

98  e  6 

15 F 304 

18,308 

19  s  694 

107*6 

215912 

21,336 

21,327 

100*0 

6,352 

6,565 

6s614 

100. 7 

1,882 

1,493 

1,481 

99«2 

471 

219 

281 

128,3 

9,3^8 

13. 291 

13.102 

98*6 

2,043 

1,089 

961 

00  A 

88a2 

2,923 

2,277 

2-j  255 

99c  0 

2,564 

1,847 

1,509 

81,7 

666. 

563' 

398 

70.7 

Ir6l3 

1:,604 

1,785 

lllc3 

167 

101 

87 

860I 

306 

336 

335 

99c4 

108 

62 

46 

74c2 

750 

926 

716 

77.3 

265 

186 

253 

135*7 

37 

39 

41 

106c2 

Corn,     all o«>9»«*«c««*9**«a*eoac*9 

V/lieat,     all  oa«c9AO«ee  9«««  •  ,*eoo» 

V/mt  er  93««c««09e«o**aa«»oe*a«c« 
All    springs •»o«co3v«o*?ac«coo»c 

Otlier  Sprm^a  O9oe*3«oo3eeoc  oe 
Oa t  S  «»9«e»oe«o»»c«tto*«o$e3«3«  •poc 
■Barl  ejTg  cc  9e«*«(>oa  «  as*  B  •eo*««  j«o 
Ry 6303  9*oa»«»30»oooo*9«ccoee*4ce« 
•t^llCkwlieat  t««so  to****.-  •}  esaoaeoo 

1*1  aXS  eed  J  ea9**«oc»««oea«»oe*&9o«a 
'RXCeee«v>>a'^o«09*90oaoeoacn90aO« 

Sorgliura  grain,  o,<,eooa«8....o*ca 

Co  ttOn©  o»  e«»C9  eooaasvOO? 

9      ^1 l3  3oa»otccoJ«eO«ce«^»oo» 
Hay  J     WX Idp  ea  aoaasoc  ooo  »a  sc  9 

Hay,  alf  alf  ao  9S!>P70d9«o*c««3«oo 
Hayj   clover  and  timothy  l/.o»,. 
Hay,  1  espedesa*  ^eoAf^eeeaaacoeso 
iBeans ,  dry  edi"bl eo<>!>6oo9oo»«o«a 
Peas,  dry  fields,, 
Soy"beans  for  beane 
Cowpeas  2/,op9».e««os. 
Peanuts  2/ 

Potatoes^*  ceao  ©♦  tt  a  cac  »a  e  a  •  e*  cc 

SweetpotatoeSa  .a. red?. .a.^.'. ... 

To  iDaC  CO  a(>«««9«caa9cecceaa9es>c» 

Sorgo  for  sirupo • o ^ • c o a « » a . . , « . 

Sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seedo** 
Sugarcane  for  s irup •  c  * .  o » .  o  * .  „  c •« 

SUgctr  "beet  So  C90««ca»»a«e93occ»  a  a  li 
J3r  0  OinCO  rn*  c^s.ceas.ostiaesa.ce.r-tc^ 

Hops 


t}  eaec^tia.aeC'c 
soooecoacavea  fsaocsa. 


0 
e  V 


ecte*  ••a). 


1/  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hayo  2/  Grown  alone  for  all  purposes, 
^/  Picked  and  threshed^ 
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GEFSR/I,  CROP  RI.POHT  AS  OF  NOVEMBER  1,  1951 

All-crop  production  -DrosiDects  declined  slightly  during  OctoTser,  chiefly  "be-> 
cause  of  reductions  in  corn  and  cotton„    Mostljr  favorable  conditions  for  maturing 
and  h>?Tvesting  late-.c^^rowin!^  crops  in  much  of  OctoT^er,  hov/ever,  helped  to  maintain 
the  valume  at  third  highest  of  records     In  psxts  of  Minnesota,  i^orth  Dakota  and 
Montana,  wet  conditions  prevented  conmletion  of  harvest  of  some  small  grain  and 
flax,  and  in  the  northwestern  Corn  Belt  salvaging  of  frosted  immature  corn  was  a 
prohlemj.     In  most  sections  corn  cured  wel.l,  and  harvest  of  soyfeans,  sorghums,  rice 
and  root  crops  proceeded  rai^idly,  with  harvesting  losses  a't  a  minimum.  Killing 
frosts  occurred  generally  .early.  In  :Noyem.'ber^:....dipping  deep:;:into- the,  Sctttk  .with  snowoj 
rain  that  v/as  mostly  "beneficial  to  fall  sovm  crops„-    In  virtually  all  areas  soil 
moisture  is  nov/  adequate  to  ample,    Pall  seedings  of  grains,  cover  crops  and  new 
meadovjs  are  mostly  in  satisfactory  to  excellent  condition.  •  ' 

Corn  production  is  now  estimated  at  3,088  million  "bushels,  ahout*  17  million 
"bushels  less  than  on  Octoher  1«    Most  of  this  reduction  in  prospect  is"  du'e  to  poor- 
er outturns,  "both  in  quantity  and  quality,  in  the  northv;estern  Corn  Self  v/here  con-? 
ditions  have  been  ahout  normal,  "but  not  as  favorahle  as  v/ere  desira"ble  for  salvag- ' 
ing  the  immature  portion  of  the  crop  damaged  "by  September  frosts.     Slow  progress 
of  the  corn  crap  jad  caused  concern  throughout  the- growing  season,  but  the  extended 
growing  season  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  particularly,  permitted  the  crop  to  m.ature  , 
Satisfactorily  there^    Harvesting  of  the  crop  wa.s  started  later  than  usual  and  has 
been  retarded  by  l^Tovember  snow  storms.     In  many  areas,  corn  still  has  a  high 
moisture  content,  too  "nigh  for  safe  cribbing.    Because  of  the' frost  damage  in  the 
northwestern  Corn  Belt,  miuch  corn  is  "soft"  or  chaffy  and  feeders  vrill  require  more 
than  the  usual  quantity  to  obtain  desired  livestock  gains.    Most  of  this  r)oor  qua!-- 
ity  corn  is  in  areas  where  livestock  is  available  to  use  it  in  the  forms  of  grazing, 
fodder  or  silage,  particulaxly  where  it  is  too  poor  to  warrant  harvesting  as  grain, 
but  som.e  "cash  corn"  areas  were  also  aff ected^ 

.  A  7  percent  reduction  in  cotton  prospects  from  the  October  1  estimate  resulted 
when  the  effect  of  lateness  of  r-lantings,  summer  droiight  and  insect  damage  became 
apparent  as  -oicking  progressed  ra-oidlj'-.     Slight  decreases  in  expected  outturns  are 
shovm  for  buckv'heat,  rice,  potatoes,  dry  beans,  peahMts,  broomcorn,  apples,  and 
pears.     On  the  other  hand,  raT)id  harvest  of  soybegns  vith  a  minimum  of  ha.rvesting 
loss  improved  production  riros'oects  to  278  million  bushels.     Slight  improvements  ovisr 
October  1  forecasts  are  noted  for  sorghum  grain,  toba.cco.   sugar  "b-^ets,  sweetpotatoes 
and  pecan So 

^e  not  effect  of  tjiese  changes  in  production  prospects  Is  to  -push  the  index 
of  1951  all-crop  production  dov/nward.    Most  of  the  reduction  resulted  from  lower 
pros-nects  for  the  late  important  crops,  corn  and  cotton«     The  other  changes  more  r^r 
less  offset  each  other r,.  This  index  is  now  131  percent  of  the  1923-32  base,  one 
point  lower  t'^an  on  October  1,     It  was  exceeded  only  bv  the  indexes  of  132  percent 
in  1949  and  the  record  138  percent  in  1948. 

Yields  per  acre  for  most  crops  are  above  average,  but  many  are  lower  than  in 
1950,     New  record  yields  are  expected  for  f.11  hay  and  sugar  beets.     Yields  of  oats, 
rye  and  tobacco  are  hi.^^her  than  either  last  year  or  average*     On  the  other  hand, 
yields  of  cotton,  v/heat,  flaxseed,  buckwheat,   sv/eetpotatoes,  broomcorn,  sugarcane 
sirup  and  sorgo  siruD  are  lower  thpn  either.     The  com^Dosite  vield  index,  based  on 
current  estimates  for  28  major  crops,  is  141  percent  of  the  1923-32  base,  nearly  as 
high  as  in  194-9  and  1950,  but  exceeded  sharply  by  the  151  percent  in  1948.     The  cus- 
tomary re^oorts  by  croT)  corres-oondents  on  the  "all-. crops"  yield  as  of  November  1 
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YIELD  PER  ACRE  OF  ALL  CROPS 

A      r\  _r««kj  |»»* 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

Nov.  I,  1951 


80  and  over 
65  to  80 
50  to  65 
35  to  50 
Under  35 


Good  to  excellent 
Poor  to  fair 
Very  poor 
Severe  drought 
Extreme  drought 


*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NE6. 48341 


PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

Nov.  I,  1950 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over 
65  to  80 
50  to  65 
35  to  50 
Under  35 


Good  to  excellent 
Poor  to  fair 
Very  poor 
Severe  drought 
Extreme  drought 


*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NE6.47886     BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  crop  reporting  BOARD  Jpveml5er„9.i. J.^^^^^^^^ 
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as  presonted'on  the  map  on  page  5^  indicatb  "better  than'avera^e  yields  in  most  of 
the  country.     The  areas  of  -Doorer  yields  are  found  in  the  Missouri-Kansas-Nehraska 
flood  area,  the  large  dry  area  in  the  Southwest  and  in  spotted  sections  elsev/here, 
mostly  in  the  dry  UDper  South.    By  re^z;ions,  these  re^^orted  all-crop  yields  range 
from  above  average  in  the  ITorth  and  South  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  States 
to  helov/  average  in  the  West  I'^orth  Central  and  Western  States,  v/ith  the  South  Cen- 
tral region  well  helow  average^ 

The  weather  was  warm  and  sunny  during  most  of  Octo"-er,  with  cold  and  rain  or 
snow  coming  near  the  end  of  the  month  and  continuing  into  ITovemher.     Average  temper- 
atures for  the  month  were  2  to  6  degrees  ahove  norm.al  in  most  of  the  country  and 
v/ere  "belov/  normal  only  in  the  northwestern  quarter*    Killing  frosts  did  not  occur 
in  some  northern  areas  until  near  the  end  of  October,  "but  freezes  in  early  November 
extended  nearly  to  the  G-ulf  of  Kexico.    Preci-oitation  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
raised  the  total  for  the  month  above  normal  in  much  of  the  country^  the  chief  ex«r. 
ception  being  in  most  of  the  Atlantic  and  G-ulf  coastal  States,    However,  heavj^  rain 
and  snow  fell  in  this  area  in  I:ovemberc    Parts  of  the  southern  G-reat  Plains  will 
need  more  moisture  soon* 

In  their  fall  seeding  operations  this  season^  wheat  grov/ers  observed  the 
Hessian  J'ly-free  dato  to  a  great  extent  in  much  of  the  country.    As  a  result,  seed- 
ing was  started  later  thr.n  usual,  but  the  work  progressed  rapidly  in  good  seedbeds 
and  under  mostly  favorable  conditions.     Some  seed  "dusted  in"  received  enough  m.ois- 
ture  in  late  October  and  early  Llovember  for  germination.    Early  sovm  fields  show 
good  stands.     In  the  G-reat  Plains  the  later  seeding  date  has  resulted  in  smaller 
top  growth,  which  -orovides  little  grazing,  but  promiises  better  chances  of  surviving 
the  vrinter.    Recent  moisture  has  fostered  developrae'nt  of  crown  roots,  so  tliat  plants 
are  well  rooted^    3y  the  end  of  October,  wheat  seeding  v/as  nea^rly  completed  in  most 
areas,  although  wet  v/eather  in  eastern  parts  of  Washington  and  Oregon  and  in  Min?^. 
nesotaj  and  dry  weather  in  parts  of  the  Atlantic  States*  the  South  and  Southwest  had 
retarded  operations.     These  southern  areas  still  have  ample  time  to  seed  gra^ins  and 
conditions  are  nov;  m.ore  favorable.     Conditions  are  also  favorable  in  California  and 
other  sections  that  ordinarily  do  m.ost  of  their  seeding  in  November  or  later.  Newly 
seeded  alfalfa,  clover  and  cover  crops  hrve  prospered  also* 

Production  of  the  8  grains — whea.t,  oats,  barley,  rye,' rice  and  buck\-;heat  is 
mostly  harvested,  and  harvest  of  corn  and  sorghum  grain  is  well  under  way — totals 
about  152  million  tons.    This  total  is  less  thpji  in  4  of  the  last  5  years,  but  more 
than  in  any  year  "orior  to  1946,  except  in  1942,     Food  grains  make  up  nearly  33  mil- 
lion tons,  v:hich  is  less  than  in  any  of  the  last  7  years.     The  record  rice  crop  was 
nearly  harvested  in  all  areas  by  November  1.    Buckv/heat  also  was  virtually  all  har- 
vested, viith  a  small  outturn  of  less  than  4  million  bushels.     Some  remnants  of  wheat 
remained  unliarvested  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  with  a  probability  that 
some  would  not  be  worth  harvesting  after  recent  storms.     The  II9  million  tons  of 
feed  grains  now  estimated  is  less  than  in  4  of  the  last  5  years,  but  about  enual  to 
the  average  of  the  last  10  ye^rs,    Vaxcli  of  the  corn  may  be  of  poor  feeding  value 
because  of  high  moisture  content  of  frost  damaged  corn*    A  large  sorghum  grain  crop 
was  helped  to  maturity  by  the  extended  fall  growing  season. 

Harvest  of  soybeans  nroceeded  ra^pidly  toward  completion  in  October,  under  fav- 
orable conditions  that  permitted  maturity  of  late  acreages  a.nd  minimized  harvesting 
losses.    An  outturn  of  278  million  bushels  is  now  estimated,  about  6  million  more 
than  on  Octo"  er  1,     The  tonnage  01  sugar  beets  increased  as  further  growth  was 
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possible  in  October,  "but  Novem'ber  storms  covered  large  acreages  not  yet  dugo 
Potatoes,  hov/ever,  "suffered  from  disease?  so  that  the  outturn  fell  off  slightly 
during  October  to  336  million  "bushels.    The  sweetpotato  tonnage  is  about  as  e^rpected 
earlier^,  and  is  the  smallest  in  6?  years*    Dry  beans  were  mostly  harvested,  but 
poor  harvesting  weather  delayed  harvest  and  reduced  yields  in  portions  of  Michigan 
and  in  the  lTorthwest«  ■  Tobacco-  harvest  proceeded  rapidly,  with  the  outturn  slightly 
above  earlier  expectations.    Unusually  small  crops  of  sorgo  sirup  and  sugarcane 
sirup  are  in  prospect.     Larger  than  average  outturn  of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets 
are  e:^rpected,  but  not  as  large  as  in  1950»     As  the  harvest  of  broomcorn  advanced, 
production  of  -brush  v;as  found  to  be  less  than  expected,  though  larger  than  in  1950c 

Supplies  of  hay  and  roughage  on  farms,  according  to  reports  by  growers  on  the 
total  supply  as  of  November  1,  are  adequate  in  most  arease    In  these  reports  farmers 
consider,  in'  addition  to  hay,   silage  and  forage  for  vrhich  estimates  are  prepa,red, 
the  feed  provided  by  grazing  of  pastures,  fields  and  meadows p  such  cf'op  residues 
as  stra.w  from  threshed  grain,  bean  and  seed  crops,  beet  tops, and  pulp,  roots  grovm 
for  feed  and  the  likco     These  supplies  are  relatively  low  in  the  South  and  Southv/est; 
where  dry  v/eather  has  lim.ited  the  feed  available  for  grazing.    Poorest  supplies  are 
reported  in  Texas  and  Nev;  Mexico,  vrith  shortages  possible  in  portions  of  the  South© 
Supplies  are  especially  large  in  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  States^  Pasture 
condition  on  November  1,  at  79  percent,  vxas  better  than  average,  but  not  as  good 
as  the  relatively  high  82  percent  a  year  ago.    In  parts  of  Nev;  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
cattle  v/ere  being  barn-fed  because  of  short  grazingo     G-razing  also  was  poor  in  most 
of  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States,  and  very  poor  in  Texas  and  Nev/  Mexicc, 
Pasture  feed  was  unusually  good  on  November  1  in  most  Northeastern  and  North  Central 
States 5  particularly  in  the  V/est  North  Central  portion.    Range  pastures  shov/e'd 
■little  im.provement  in  October,    Rain  and  snow  improved  v/ater  supplies  and  grazing 
conditions  in  dry  areas j  but  came  too  late  to  make  feed,  except  in  the  Pacific 
Northwestc    Range  livestock  are  in  good  condition  except  in  dry  areas  and  there 
heavy  supplemental  feeding  has  been  necessary,     forced  m.ovement  of  cattle  and  sheep 
from  the  dry  Southwest  has  been  relatively  heavy^ 

The  total  production  of  deciduous  fruit  this  year  was  9  percent  more  than  last 
year  and  5  percent  above  average*    A  large  1951-52  orange  crop  is  now  indicated^ 
vrhile  the  grapefruit  crop  is  expected  to  be  less  than  last  season.     The  production 
of  tree  nuts  is  l6  percent  more  than  in  1950*    T^ie  apple  crop  is  now  estimated  at  ^ 
percent  less  than  forecast  a  month  ago,  but  still  4  percent  above  average.    Most  of 
the  declines  in  prospects  during  October  occurred  in  the  Eastern  region  and  in 
Washingtone    The  eastern  crop  is  above  average,  while  the  v/estern  crop  is  bclowo 
Harvest  of  apples  is  about  _ com.plete do    The  1951  pear  crop  v/as  slightly  larger  than 
average  and  a  year  ago^  while  a  record  grape  crop  vras  produced.     Production  of 
pecans,  filberts,  almonds  and  walnuts  each  is  above  a  year  ago  and  above  average* 
Oranges  and  grapefruit  are  moving  in  volume  from  Floridao    Prospects  for  citrus 
crops  vary  from  excellent  in  Florid-a  to  good  in  California,  fair  in  Arizona  and 
extremely  poor  in  Texas  and  Louisianao 

The  1951  production  of  alfalfa  soed>  forecast  in  mid-October  at  96 A  million 
pounds  of  clean  seed,  is  3  percent  smaller  than  the  large  1950  crop  and  nearly  half 
again  as  large  as  the  1940--49  average.     Nearly  two^thirds  of  the  total  production 
this  year  was  In  Northern  and  Central  producing  States,  v/hcreas  last  year  a  little 
more  than  half  the  production  was  in  those  States,     Furthermore,  in  the  southern 
producing  region,  the  I95I  production  of  certified  seed  of  improved  varieties  adapt- 
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ed  for  sowing  in  Northern  States  is  indicated  to  "be  three  tines  as  large  as  last 
^earo    This  increase  tends  to  offset  the  much  snaller  1951  production  in  Canada 
which  sup:plied  aliout  one-tenth  of  our  requirements  during  the  1950-51  season. 
Because  of  the  record  carry-over  of  alfalfa  seed  in  the  United  States,  the  current 
supply  (production  plus  carry-over)  of  this  seed  is  6  percent  larger  this  year  than 
last  and  6l  percent  above  average*    Production  of  Sudangrass  seed  this  year,  forecast 
at  ^6»^  nillion  pounds,  is  29  percent  larger  than  last  year's  crop  and  14  percent 
above  averager-    Sweet  varieties  nalze  up  57  percent  of  this  1951  total.  Current 
supply  of  Sudangrass  seed  for  planting  next  year  is  nearly  one^-fourth  larger  than 
that  of  last  year,  "but  10  percent  "below  average^    The  estimated  1951  production  of 
27  grass  and  legume  seeds,  excluding  lespedeza  seed  for  which  no  production  forecast 
has  yet  been. made,  totals  626  million  po-ands  of  clean  seed,  conpared  with  the  record 
1950  production  of  1^2  billion  pounds  and  the  average  of  57^  million  pounds* 

Production  of  about  1»79  nillion  tons  of  fall  commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh 
market  is  now  estimated,  taking  into  account  recent  frost  damage  in  Texas  and 
Virginiao    ^iHiile  10  percent  less  than  in  1950,  this  tonnage  is  8  percent  more  than 
averageo    Marketings  of  cabbage,  carrots  and  lettuce  \i±ll  be  much  smaller  than  in  the 
fall  of  1950,  but  prospective  production  of  snap  beansr  cauliflower,  celery,  spinach 
and  tomatoes  is  larger  than  last  fall,    Por  the  entire  year,  production  of  fresh- 
narket  truck  crops  is  expected  to  total  0«65  nillion  tons,  8  percent  less  than  in 
1950 1  "but  8  percent  more  than  average.    The  1951  acreage  in  these  crops  was  1.81 
nillion  acresj  which  is' less  than  either  last  year  or  average. 

Estimates  of  10  important  truck  crops  for  processing,  making  up  about  96  percent 
of  the  total  for  the  11  crops  covered  by  estimatest  total  6,62  nillion  tons*,  This 
tonnage  is  more  than  a  fourth  larger  than  either  the  1950  or  average  production. 
Outturns  of  all  processing  vegetables  are  larger  than  last  yeari  except  for  canning 
beets,  contracted  tonnage  of  Icraut  cabbage,  fall  crop  spinach  and  pimentosc     Of  the 
10,  only  fall  spinach  fails  to  equal  or  exceed  an  average  crop. 

Milk  and  egg  production  tended  to  reflect  the  influence  of  the  nild  October 
weather.    The  toT,al  output  of  milk  in  October,  less  than  1  percent  below  last  yearns 
record  for  the  ncnth  and  2  percent  above  the  October  average,  shows  about  the 
seasonal  droji  from  September^.    Milk  production  per  cow  in  herd  was  second'highest  for 
the  date  on  ITovember  1..    Egg  production  set  a  new  record  for  October,  both  in  total 
number  and  rate  of  lay^    The  total  was  4  percent  larger  than  in  October  1950.  Farm 
laying  flocks  numbered  1  percent  more  than  in  October  1950  and  7  percent  above  av- 
erage^    Potential  layers  totaled  3  percent  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  2  percent 
below  averageo 

COBH:    The  Nation's  I95I  corn  crop  for  all  purposes  is  now  estimated  at  3:088  million 

bushels,  a  decline  of  17  million  bushels  from  last  nontho    This  compares  with 
3j131  nillion  bushels  last  year  and  the  19^0-^9  average  of  259SI  nillion  bushels. 
The  indicated  yield  per  acre  of  360 5  bushels  is  lc.1  bushels  below  last  year  but  2,6 
bushels  above  the  average  of  33*9  bushels. 

Production  of  corn  for  grain  this  year  is  estimated  at  2^772  nillion  bushels 
compared  with  2e845  million  bushels  last  year^ 
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In  the  importc.nt  iJorth  Ccntrr.l  Str.tes,  v/eather  conditions  during  Octo'ber  v/ere 
very  ic-vorrblG  for  the  mr-turing  r.nd  drying-  of  corn,  except  in  parts  of  the  V/estern 
Corn  a^elt  v;here  the  wei-ther  v/as  cool  and  rainy  during  the  latter  part  of  the  montha 
In  this  area,  Septemoer  frosts  occurred  before  a  large  prxt  of  the  crop  had 
matured  and  there  is  considerable  soft  or  chaffy  cornc    Hov/overa  a  Ic^rge  part  of 
this  corn  Is  being  salvaged  by  feeding  in  v^rious  forms  to  livestock^    The  feeding 
q_uality  of  this  corn  is  very  low  and  larger  qur.ntities  than  usual  v/ill  be  required 
to  obtain  normrl  feeding  results.     In  the  eastern  Corn  3elt»  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
had  reached  maturity  before  frosts  occurred  rjid  the  quality  is  very  good. 

In.  most  of  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  very  good  progress  was  made  in  hrTvesting  of 
the  crop,  particularly  in  Ohio  rjid  Indiana  where  yield  prospects  v/ere  maintained, 
Illinois  yielo-  indications  are  also  unchanged  from  October  1  cjid  the  quality  of  the 
crop  is  generally  gooda  Kowevor,-  harvesting  operations  have  been  delayed  in  some 
northern  counties  of  this  State  because  of  the  high  moisture  content  of  corn  v/hich 
was  frosted  ucf ore  reaching  maturityo    Harvest  was  delayed  in  pcTts  of  i-iichigcji  by 
rains  and  snov;  v/ith  yield . prospects  declining  slightly  since  October  1.    Despite  the 
earlier  adverse  .weather  in  Wisconsin  cud.  the  fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
crop  is  soft  or  chacfyj  yield  prospects  improved  slightly  during  Octobers  Hecent 
cold  v/eather  in  V/isconsin  will  be  helpful  in  preventing  spoilage  of  the  corn  with 
high  moisture  contents  , 

In  the  western  Corn  .Belt,  where  the  crop  v/as  considerably  later  than  usual  this 
year  harvesting-  operations  were  seriously  delryed  during  the  latter  part  of  October 
by  rain  and  snov/,    Although  yield  prospects  remained  unchanged  from  October  l.in 
Minnesota  and'  low?.,  there  are  lar^^e  quantities  of  soft  corn  in  both  of  these  ^States  . 
which  is  being  f ed  to  livestock*    Harvesting  operations  are  being  delayed  in  both 
States  and  is  about  three  weeks  late  in  lov/a^     Yield  prospects  declined  sharply 
in  ilebraska  and  South  Dakota  v/here  harvesting  has  been  considerably  delayed— only 
10-15  percent  of  the  iiebraska  cto^  hcA  been  harvested  by  Novemoer  1,     The  North 
Dakota  yield  is  down  1  bushel  from  October  1.     There  are  also  large  quantities  of 
66ft  rJid  chaffy  corn  in  the  Dakotas  and  iTebraska  v/here  much  of  the  crop  v/as  late 
and^a  large  part  of  the  acreage  had  not  reached  maturity  v/hen  frosts  occurred.  Yield 
prospects  were  unchan^^ed  during  October  in  Missouri  but  dovm  '0  =  5  bushel  in  Kansas ♦ 

In  the  ilortheasterxi  States,  October  v/erther  was  moderately  favorable  for  the 
maturing  of  corn  and  good  progress  was  made  in  harvestings     The  indicated  yield  for 
this  group  of  States  is  unchanged  from  October  Ic  . 

Yield  indications  cxe  unchanged  in  the  South  Atlantic  States ' except  for  a 
IcO  bushel  increase        nov/  indicated  in  North  Carolina  and  a  2,0  oushel  decline  in 
West  Virginiao    Weather  conditions  v/ere  very  favorable  for  harvesting  throut^hout 
this  group  of  States, 

Prospects  improved  almost  1.0  bushel  per  acre  in  the  South  Central  group  of 
States,     October  v/e:.ther  v/as  unusually  favorable  for  maturing  rjid  harvesting  the 
crop  in  Kentucky  \\rhere  yield  prospects  increased  3oO  bushels  per  acre  from  October  la 
The  quality  of  the  Kentuclcy  crop  is  much  better  than  last  yearc 

In  the  l/estcrn  States  r.s  a  group,  the  indicated  yield  is  practically  unchanged 
from  October  1, 
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BUCK'.^JHSAT;    Production  of  "buckwheat  is  estimated  at  3,834,000  hushels,  considera.tly 
smaller  than  the  1950  croD  of  4,749,000  "bushels  and  far  "belov;  the  aver- 
age of  6,976,000  bushels.     Harvest  of  the  1951  hucMieat  cror)  is  virtually  complete. 
Dry  weather  in  western  i\Tew  York  and  im-oortant  iDroducing  sections  of  Pennsylvania 
during  the  critical  filling  period  reduced  yields  of  "buckwheat,  and  the  current 
production  estimate  is  appro xima.tely  6  percent  smaller  than  the  forecast  a  month 
ago. 

The  yield  of  the  1951  huckwheat  cro^)  is  indicated  at  17.0  "bushels  per  acre  com- 
paTed  vrith  17.9  hushels  last  year  vand  the  average  of  17,4  "bushels.     For  most  States, 
yields  are  relatively  close  to  the  average.     Compared  with  a  year  ago,  yields  in 
eastern  States  are  mostly  lower;  "but  for  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  where  an  early 
frost  curtailed  the  1950  output,  prospective  yields  are  higher* 

SORQ-HUI'^  FOR  C-BAIHs     The  Nation's  1951  sorghum  grain  crop  is  now  estimated  at  166 

million    "bushels,  up  slightly  from  the  Octo'ber  1  forecast  of  164 
million*    This  is  72  million  "bushels  "below  last  year's  record  crop  hut  47  million 
"bushels  ahove  the  1940-49  average  of  119  million  "bushels  and  is  the  third  largest  of 
record.    The  indicated  yield  of  18,9  "bushels  per  acre  compares  ivith  22»9  "bushels  in 
1950  and  the  average  of  17.5  "bushels. 

In  the  three  leading  grain  sorghum  States,  Texp.s  has  the  same  indicated  yield 
as  on  Octoher  1.     In  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  yields  are  each  1.0  "bushel  higher,  reflect- 
ing favorable  conditions  for  growth  and  maturity  of  the  crop  in  Octo"bero    On  ITovem- 
"ber  1  harvesting  v/as  practically  completed  in  Texas  and  well  under  way  in  Kansas, 
The  crop  v;as  dajnaged  slightly  "by  frost  in  northern  Kansas,  but  weather  conditions 
to  November  1  v;ere  favorable  for  this  crop  in  the  remainder  of  the  State, 

The  avera<'^e  yield  of  sorghum  grain  in  Nebraska  drop"oed  6  bushels  during  October, 
reflecting  the  effect  of  killing  frost  which  occurred  before  the  crop  had  matured^ 
The  indicated  yield  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  declined  1.0  bushel  during  October., 
Arizona  maintained  the  October  yield  prosnects  while  California's,  improvod  a  Half 
bushels    Arizona's  average  jri^id  ©f  38,->0  bushels  is  the  highest  in  the  Nation,  fol- 
lowed by  California  v/ith  37,5  bushels. 

Indicated  production  of  sorghum  grain  in  the  leading  States  on  November  1  is 
as  follov/si     Texas,  90  million  bushels;  Kansas,  44  million  bushels;  and  Oklalioma, 
15  million  bushels.     These  three  States  account  for  149  million  bushels  of  sorghum 
grain  this  year  out  of  the  Nation's  -oroduction  of  166  million  bushels. 

SOYBEANS $    Harvesting  of  the  Nation's  second  largest  soybean  croD  is  nearing  com- 
pletion.   Production  is  currently  estimated  at  278  million  bushels* 
This  is  only  about  3  percent  less  than  the  record  287  million  bushels  iDroduced  last 
year  and  is  55  percent  above  the  10-^year  a.verage  -production  of  179  million  bushelso 
Yields  per  acre  harvested  are  turning  out  better  than  expected  in  most  of  the  North- 
ern States  v/hile  in  some  of  the  Southern  -producing  States  T^rolonged  drought  cut 
yields  more  than  earlier  anticipated.     The  U.S.  yield  of  21.2  is  relatively  high, 
being  exceeded  only  by  1948,  1950,  and  the  record  yield  of  22,7  bushels  in  1949, 
The  IC^year  average  is  19,0  bushels  per  acre. 

Yields  are  higher  than  reported  a  month  ago  in  all  the  major  producing  States 
of  the  North  Central  area.     Weather  during  October  v/as  generally  favorable  for  mar- 
turing  late  planted  beans  and  for  harvesting  the  bulk  of  the  crop.    Yields  in  Ohio 
are  turning  out  better  than  anticipated  a  month  a^o  but  are  relatively  lovr  due  to 
drour^t  conditions  in  that  State,       HarvGfeting  is     nearly  •  conpleted  in 
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Indiana  and  Illinois  with  ex'cellent  yields  "being  harvested  in  "both  State.Sc    In  Iowa, 
soybeans  v/ere  generally  late  and  only  alDOut  one-half  the  crop  was  harvested  by 
UoVemher  1^     This  is  much  less  then  the  usual  percentage  harvested  as.  of  that  date© 
Some-  Iowa  "beans  were  caught  "by  the  Septemiber  '?M  frost  "but  damage  was  much  less  than 
reported  earlierc  '    ■  . 

In  the  South  Atlantic  area;  .indicated  production  of  soybeans  is  a  little  .less 
than  expected  a  month  ago  due  to  a  reduction  in  Virginiao    In  that  State  prolonged 
drought  sharply  reduced  earlier  prospectSc  •  Other  States  of  the  area  indicated  little 
change  from  the  October  1  forecast o     The  South  Central  area  also  shows  a  decline  in 
production  from  last  month  due  to  reduced  yields  in  Tennessee  and  Misaissippic  Here 
again  dry  weather  curtailed  earlier  good  prospects^,    Arkansas the  heaviest  producer 
in  the  South  Central  area.,  shows  no  change  from  the  high  yield  of  21  bushels  per 
acre  reported  a  month  ago, 

COWPEAS'c    A  yield  of  6o0  bushels  per  acre  of  cov.rpeas  is  indicated  as  of  November  Is 

This  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  5-^8  bushels  per  acre  forecast  last 
month  but  belov;  the  relatively  high  yield  of  6;.5  bushels  in  1950 e     The  lO-year 
average  is  5o7  bushels  per  acre^    Although  there  were  some  rather  long  periods  of 
dry  weather  in  the  cowpea  States >  tie  crop  turned  out  better  than  expectedo  Above 
average  yields  were  harvested  in  all  producing  States  except  Florida.  Tennessee;, 
Mississippi;   and  Texas o 

The  acreage  of  covv'peas  is  at  a  very  lov.r  level  and  has  been  declining  for  the 
p^ast  several  years©  Even  v/ith  higher  than  average' yields ,  the  1951  product  ion  .of 
cowpeas  for  peas  will  be  the  lowest  in  the  more  than  25  years  of  record©  ■■■ 

PEAMITS?     The  1951  peanut  crop  from  the  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  is  esti- 

■  mated  at  1,"638  million  pounds/  a  decline. of^  about  3  percent  from  October  1 
prospectSc  '  This- production  is  19  percent  less  "than -the'  crop  harvested  in  1950 
.also  19  percent  'below  the  10-year  average.     Improved  prospects  during  the  .past  month 
in  Uorth  Carolinaj'  Tennessee j  and  Arkansas  failed  to  offset  declines  in  Georgia, 
Florida.  Louisianaj.- Oklahoma;  and  Texas ^     In  the  remaining  peanut  producing  States-  — 
Virginia,  South  Carolinaj  Alabajiiag  Mississippi,  and  iJew  Mexico — -prospective  produc- 
tion remains  the  same  as  a  month  ago^ 

In  the  Virginia-'Carolina  area^.  dampg  aloudy  weather  with  i,ntermittent  rain 
delayed  curing,  and  picking  was  just  getting  under  way  by  November  1  — ■  considerably 
later  than  usualo    Favorable  grov/ing  weather  during  October  improved  prospects  for 
late  peanuts :  particularly  in  North  Carolina  where  a  somewhat  higher  yield  than  a 
month  ago  is  now  in  prospectc  •  ■     •..  . 

Indicated  production  in  the  Southeastern  area  is  belOv;  that  of  a  month  earlier 
with  the  reduction  occurring  in.  Georgia  and  Florida  where  yields  are  turning  out 
somewhat  belov;  earlier  expectations.     Prospects  remained  unchanged  from  a  month  ago 
in  the  other  Southeastern-  Stateso     Digging  was  virtually  completed  in  this  area'by 
November  1  and  threshing  was  making  rapid  progress  under  favorable  conditionsc 

In  the  Southwestern  area,  production  prospects  declined  for  the  third 'con- 
secutive month-    With  harvesting  well  under  way  in  Texas,  it  is  now  apparent  that 
the  summer  drought  did  more  dajnage  than  had  been  expected^     The  prospective  yield 
per  acre  of  300  pounds  is  173  pounds  below  average©    Although  the  indicated  yield  in 
I   Irihoma  of  ^65  pounds  per  acre  is  sharply  lov/er  than  a  month  age,   it  is  only  29 
poands  below  average*     Even  though  picking  and  threshing  v/as  wide  spread  much  of  the 
acreage  remained  to  be  du^  in  this  State  on  November  lo 
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DRY  Bjj^'ISi    Production  of  dry  "beans  is  estinated  at  16,607,000  tags,  a  drop  of 

207i000  "ba,QS  or  about  1  percent  fron  the  October  1  prospective  produc- 
tion.    The  crop  e.s  estinated  on  Noventer  1  would  a4:)proach  last  year's  crop  of 
16,8^3,000  "bags  "but  would  "be  nearly  8  percent  under  the  10~year  average  production 
of  18  million  "ba^js.     Yield  per  acre  is  estinated  at  1,121  pounds  per  acre,  ?  pounds 
less  than  in  I950  hut  the  third  hi^jhest  on  record.  . 

In  the  Eastern  area,  production  prosx)ects  were  down  due  to  Michigan  yields  av- 
eraging lower  than  expected  a.  nonth  earliero  Quality  of  the  "bean  crop  in  this  area 
is  good  although  sone  deterioration  could  result  fron  the  delayed  harvest  season 
in  Michigan  and  the  hij;:h  noisture  content  of  these  "beans.  The  Michigan  harvest  was 
delayed  "by  internittent  rains  and  while  practically  all  the  acreage  had  "been  pulled 
"by  Noveu'ber  1,  some  threshing  remained  to  "be  done,  New  York  production  prospects 
were  .unchanged  fron  0cto"ber  1, 

The  Northwestern  bean  producing  area  showea  a  lower  production  prospect  on  Nov- 
ember 1  than  a  nonth  ago,     V/et  weather  during  October  dela^'ed  harvest  and  lowered 
yields  somewhat  in  Idaho,  V/ashington,  anci.  Montana,     Nebraska  yields  are  unchanged 
from  a  nonth  earlier  while  V/yoning  yields  are  higher  than  on  October  1  when  Sept- 
en"ber  freeze  damage  api^ eared  more  severe  than  it  turned  out  to  be<,  '  ■■ 

In  the  Pinto  bean  area  of  the  Southwest  indicated  production  is  larger  than  on 
October  1  due  to  higher  yield   prospects  for  Colorado,    Production  in  that  State 
this  year  is  largely  fron  the  irrigated  northern  section,  the  southv/estern  crylahd 
crop  being  very  short  because  of  ci.roughto     The  Colorado  yield  is  now  placed  at  700 
pounds.,  30  pounds  higher  than  on  October  1  but  60  pounds  below  last  year*  Other 
Southwestern  States  show  yields  much  below  average  and  the  Utah  crop  is  nearly  a 
complete  failure. 

No  change  is  indicated  for  California  bean  production.-     iSxcept  for  the  southern 
dryland  areas,  wiiere  inadequate  spring  rainfall  hurt  yields,  outturn  of  Lima  beans 
has  been  o^uite  satisfactory  this  year  although  not  eq^ual  to  last  year's  yields. 
Other  California  beans  yielded  well  averaging  higher  than  a  year  ago.    A  large  per- 
centage of  the  acreage  this  year  is  made  up  of  the  low  yielding  blackeye  and  pink 
varieties.     Harvest  of  Linas  is  practically  completed  and  other  varieties  should  be 
finished  during  November.     California  harvest  was  only  slightly  delayed  by  the  late 
October  rains  and  little  or  no  damage  resulted. 

RICE;    The  I951  crop  of  rice  is  estim.ated  at  4^,56^,000  equivalent  100  pound  bags. 

Although  slightly  less  than  the  October  1  prospects,   this  year's  record  pro- 
duction is  about  17  percent  larger  than  th.e  I950  crop  of  37,971,000  bags  and  42  per- 
cent larger  than  the  10~year  average  of  31,431,000  bags.     The  indicated  yield  of 
2,292  pounds  per  acre  is  69  pounds  below  the  record  high  yield  obtained  last  year  but 
is  209  pounds  above  the  averag-e  of  2j083  pounds.     Thus,   the  larger  crop  than  a  year 
ago  is  due  to  about  21  percent  more  acreage  for  harvest. 

Indicated  production  for  the  Southern  Area  which  includes  Mississippi,  Ark- 
ansas, Louisiana,  and  Texas,  is  34,235,000  bags  compared  with  30,199,000  bags  har- 
vested in  this  area  last  year«    Harvest  continued  under  generally  favorable  condi- 
tions during  October  and  was  practically  conjjleted  in  these  States  by  November  1« 
Yields  somewhat  below  earlier  expectations  were  obtained  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana* 
The  crop  in  Texas  was  mostly  harvested  without  interference  frori  rains o 

In  California  about  three-fourths  of  the  crop  was  harvested  by  October  1, 
Yields  are  somewhat  irregular  but  generally  a  good  crop  was  produced, 
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COf^l-iEr:ClAL  APPL3S;     The  1951  commercial  fijplo   crOTD,  now  estimated  at  113.268,000 

"bUBhelB  is  8  percent  oelov;  the^l950  crop  of  123,126,000  bushels, 
"but  4  percent  above  the  10-year  average  of  109,033,000  "bushels.    The  iwember 
estimate  is  4  T>ercent  belov/  that  for  a  month-  ago  with  declines  indicated  for  all 
regions,  the  Iprgest  being  in  the  i^tlantic  and  Western  areas.     In  the  Sast,  dry 
v/eather  was  responsible  for  the  drop  in  the  estimateso     Compared  with  a  year  ago, 
Western  States  had  a  one-fourth  smaller  crop  while  the  Eastern  crop  was  only  slighter 
belov;  the  1950  outturn  and  the  Central  States  had  about  one-^fourth  more.  All 
geographic  regions  except  the  V/estern  States  hrve  a  1951  production  above  the  10- 
year  average.    -In  Washington,  the  production  of  20,03^,000  bushels  is  percent 
below  the  1950  crop  and  30  percent  below  average.     Octouer  was  generally  favorable 
for  picking  in  most  States  and  by  "November  1,  harvest  v;as  about  completed.  In 
Hev7  York  apples  did  not  size  as  v;ell.  as  usuej  and  abandonment  and  cullage  of  fruit 
have  been  heavy.    Late  apples  in  the  southern  half  of  Hew  Jersey  showed  good  finish, 
but  generally  of  small  size.     In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  the  season  v;as 
favorable  for  the  crop,    Pennsylvania  apples  obtained  fair  size,  considering  the 
dry  v/eather,  and  are  of  good  quality* 

In  the  Virginias  and  Maryland  harvest  vas  nearly  complete  by  Fovemoer  1<,  Dry 
weather  resulted  in  smaller  sizes  than  usualo    Late  harvested  apples  shov/ed  a  good 
finish,    iibandonment  and  culla,ge  have  been  relatively  heavy  in  the  Appalachian  area, 
i^orth  Carolina  harvest  is  practically  completedo    The  q_uality  of  the  fruit  was 
somev/h.-^.t  belov;  average. 

In  Ohio  dry  v/eather  dioi-ing  the  sucmier  caused  a  high  proportion  of  small  sized 
fruit.    The  crop  shov/ed  good  coloro    Wind  storms  in  r-dchigan  in  both  September  and 
October  caused  heevy  loss  of  fruit*    Harvest  was  slov/ed  somewhat  by  cooli- rainy 
weather  and  was  not  completed  until  the  end  of  October.    Most  ox  the  crop  in 
Missouri  was  harvested  by  November  1« 

In  Idaho  harvest  has  been  delayed  by  shortage  of  labor  and  unfavorable  weather 
conditions.    Apples  in  Utah  are  of  t.ood  quality  but  the  heavy  set  resulted  in 
smaller  sized  fruit  than  usual.    Harvest  is  still  underv/ay.     In  Washington,   the  set 
of  the  crop  varied  v/idely  by  Vc?rieites  and  areas,   out  generally  V/inesaps  set  very 
heavy  and  sized  smaller  than  usual  v/hile  Red  Delicious  sized  very  v/ell,  due  largely 
t©  the  relatively  light  set*     Commercial  production  in  thr.t  State"   was  the  smallest 
since  193^»   the  earliest  year  of  such  estimates.     In  Oregon  harvest  v/as  about 
finished  by  iTovember  1.     The  Delicious  crop  was  light  but  there  v/as  a  good  crop  of 
IvTewtownSa  .  : 

VR^z     The  production  of  pears  in  1951  estimated  at  32,228,000  bushels,  is  3  percent 

above  1950  and  k  percent  above  average.     The  3artlett  crop  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  v/as  19,46le000  bushels  v/hile  the  fall  and  winter  crop  in  the  same 
States  was  6,309,000  bushels.     The  1950  production  of  o^artletts  was  18,51^,000  and 
other  pears  of  7,12^,000  bushels.     The  iiartlett  crop  v/as  harvested  by  mid-September 
and  prc.ctically  all  of  the  crop  has  moved  into  commercial  channels. 

In  '..'ashington,  rain  interfered  with  the  completion  of  the  winter  pear  harvest.  Some 
misshapen  D'Anjou  pears  were  not  picked.     In  Oregon, • practically  all  of  the  fall  and 
winter  pear  crop  was  harvested  before  the  close  of  October.    Production  of  fall  and 
winter  pears  in  the  Medf ord  area  was  about  equal  to  1950,  v/hile  in  the  Hood  River 
area  the  .pack  was  only  aJuout  40  percent  of  last  year.     This  area  was  hurt  by  frosts 
last  spring  and  there  v/as  much  marked  fruit.    Very  little  of  the  frost-marked  . 
fruity    v/.i.s  actually  packed..        In    California,     nearly  all  of  thu  fall 
and  v;intor  pears  have  been  harvested  except  for  V/intor    Nelis.  i'inal 
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harvest  in  the  late  orchards  should  he  completed  "by  t^e  middle  of  Novemher.  The 
harvest  in  Nev;  York  and  Michigan  v;as  completed  by  the  middle  of  Octoher, 

GRAPES ;     The  I95I  grape  crop  is  estimated  at  3,198,900  tons,  18  percent  ahove  the 
1950  crop  and  14  percent  ahove  average*    California  had  a  record  crop  of 
3,025,000  tons,  of  v/hich  62^,000  were  wine  varieties,  683,000  tons  table  and 
1,718,000  raisin  varietieso    l/eather  conditions  during  harvest  in  California  have 
-    generally  been  favorable.     The  sun-drying  of  raisins  proceeded  without  any  major 
interruptions  by  rain^     The  harvest  of  most  varieties  has  been  later  than  average, 
mainly  because  of  a  shortage  of  harvest  labor  and  late  coloring  of  somLe  varieties© 
Haziest  of  raisin  variety  grapes  is  nearly  completed,  although  there  is  still  some 
tonnage  of  Muscats  to  be  harvested  v;hich  v/:.ll  go  to  v/ineries,     Tht'  low  prices  for 
wine  grapes  caused  some  delay  in  tiie  harvesting  of  v/ine  varietiestv    At  present,  most 
tonnage  yet  to  be  harvested  is  EmperorSo    Although  shipm.ents  of  this  variety  to  fresh 
market  are  good,  there  is  a  large  volume  going  into  storage^,    Harvest  of  Emperors 
for  fresh  market  will  continue  until  weather  conditions  have  reduced  the  q,uality  of 
the  field  stock  and  after  that  most  of  the  tonnage  will  go  to  v;ineries«> 

The  crQp  in  the  G-reat  Lake  States  v^as  108,500  tons,  about  one-half  as  large  as 
the  1950  crop  and  one-tv/elfth  below  average  a     The  iNTev;  York  crop  was  62,400  tons, 
Pennsylvania  17,700  tonSj  Ohio  19,400  and  Michigan  9j000>    Sugar  content  was  gen« 
erally  very  high  and  the  quality  ^''•as  goods     The  Michigan  crop  was  very  short  due 
mainly  to  the  heavy  freeze  damage  during  the  winter  of  1950-51r 

C I THLJS ;    Early  and  midseason  oranges  for  the  United  States  are  forecast  at  56«2 

million  boxes~"4  percent  above  last  season  and  21  percent  above  average^ 
Valencia  oranges  in  Florida,  Arizona  and  Texas  are  forecast  at  33 million  boxes-- 
3  percent  above  last  season  and  46  percent  above  averageo     The  first  forecast  of 
California  Valencias  will  be  Fiade  in  December,    '3-rapef rai t  production  (exclusive  of 
the  California  summer  crop)  is  forecast  at  39^4  million  boxjs~-12  percent  belov;  last 
season  and  20  percent  below  average,     Florida  expects  a  record  crop  of  grapefruit 
but  Texas  has  a  near  failure«,    California  lemons  are  indicated  at  12„9  million 
"jDOxes-— '5  percent  less  than  the  195'^-51  crop  and  about  average© 

Florida  weather  has  been  generally  favorable  for  development  of  fruit,  and 
record  crops  of  both  oranges  and  grapefruit  are  in  prospect*    Fruit  has  been  slow 
in  maturing  this  season  and  sizes  are  smaller  than  usual,.    Cool  weather  early  in 
November  will  probably  hasten  the  maturing  and  coloring  of  fruito    By  the  first  of 
November  only  about  a  million  boxes  of  oranges  had  been  shipped  to  fresh  markets  and 
300,000  used  by  processors,  compared  with  about  1^  million  shijoped  fresh  by 
November  1  last,  year  and  7009000  used  by  processors©    Movement  of  fresh  grapefruit 
to  November  1  this  season  amounted  to  1,650, uOO  boxes  compared  with  2,100,000  to  the 
^     same  date  last  season^    Processors  had  used  400.000  boxes  by  November  1  compared 
with  68O5OOO  boxes  for  the  same  period  last  season, 

Texas  citrus  crops  are  a  near  failure  with  ortinges  forecast  at  only  350,000 
boxes  and  grapefruit  at  250,000  boxes,,    Most  of  this  year's  crop  will  be  utilized 
locally^    Louisiana  expects  only  50>000  boxes  of  oranges,  compared  with  300,000 
boxes  last  seasono    The  freeze  last  winter  in  these  two  States  killed  many  trees  and 
reduced  the  size  of  this  year's  crop  on  the  remaining  trees^ 

Arizona  has  prospects  for  1,150,000  boxes  of  oranges  and  3,000,000  of  grape- 
gruit«    Irrigation  water  is  still  shorta 
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In  central  and  northern  California  navel  oranges  hr.ve  made  excellent  grov/th 
but  in  the  southern  counties  sizes  are  "belovr  average  because  of  continued  shortage 
of  moist^ire.     Navel  harvest  is  not  expected  to  start  "before  tne  end  of  ilovemoero 
Averaj^e  condition  of  Valencia  oran^.es  in  California  is  the  same  as  a  yeex  ago  and 
a  little  helov;  average,    as  in  the  case  of  navels,  sizes  of  Valencias  are  relativel:- 
small  in  southern  counties  and  Ic-'rge  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,    Lemons  are  forecasl 
at  about  an  average  crop  but  a  little  below  last  seo^son.    Desert  Valleys  grapefruit 
are  indicated  about  an  average  crop.     Harvest  is  expected  to  start  about  inid- 
December.     Condition  of  summer  grapefruit  is  a  little  belov/  average.     The  first 
production  forecast  v/ill  be  made  in  Decembero 

CRAI^BSERIZS;     The  1951  cranberry  crop  is  placed  at  91^,000  barrels,  70,300  barrels 

below  the  1950  record  cj  op  but  185,800  barrels  a.bove  average, 
Massachusetts,  v/ith  a  crop  of  600,000  barrels,  is  only  slightly  belov/  last  year 
but  v/ell  above  the  10-year  average  production  of  ^8,600  barrels.    Rainy  v/eather  in 
early  October  delayed  harvest  somev/hat,   but  by  November  1  hsTvest  was  virtually 
complete*     Shrinkc^^e  is  reported  to  be  about  normal  and  size  of  berries  above 
average  e„nd  about  the  same  as  last  year*     Color  this  year  is  belov/  last  year's 
excellent  color. 

The  "'isconsin  crop,  at  180,000  barrels  is  5.000  barrels  belov/  last  m.onth's 
forecast  and  39 i 000  barrels  less  than  1950,    berries  are  generally  small  in  size, 
due  to  cool  v/eather  during  the  growing  season* 

The  iTev;  Jersey  crop,  at  72,000  barrels,   is  up  2,000  barrels  from  lest  month's 
forecast  but  3^,000  barrels  under  last  yetr  and  ajout  5  percent  under  average. 
Harvest  v;as  practically  coTTiplete  by  the  first  of  ITovem.ber  and  the  killing  frost  on 
the  nie^ht  of  i-Iovcmber  3  ^^^-^  little  effect  on  total  production, 

^-Jashington  production,  estimated  at  44,000  barrels,  is  11,000  barrels  above  . 
last  year  and  8,900  barrels  more  than  average.     In  Ivashington  and  Oregon  harvesting 
v/as  delayed  by  October  rains  end.  is  continuing,  into  lTovember» 

ALliONJS.  ViiiLMJTS  The  1951  production  of  almonds  in  California  is  placed  at  42,700 
AhD  i^llLuIPJUSi  tons,   13  percent  above  1950  production  and  68  percent  above 

average.    Harvest  is  com.pleted  but  hulling  operations  e.re  not 

yet  finished. 

The  production  of  English  v/alnuts  in  California  cjid  Oregon  at  75|800  tons  is 
11,500  tons  above  last  ycc r  and  7,380  tons  above  average.     The  California  crop  this 
year  was  67,000  tons  and  Ore^^on  was  8,800  tons.     Harvest  v/as  practically  completed 
by  the  end  of  Octocere     In  a  few  areas  of  California,   some  summer  heat  damage  is  now 
shov/ing  up  v/hile  in  other  arecas  the  qija.lity  is  excellent.    The  Oregon  crop  is  of 
good  quality. 

Filbert  production  in  V/ashington  c\nd  Oregon  is  estimated  at  7,390  tons,  about 
11  percent  above  last  yc.  r  and  10  percent  above  average.     The  set  of  the  crop  v/as 
very  irregular  and  production  v/as  not  up  to  earlier  expectations,     Quality  is 
generedly  good  and  ht.rvest  was  .about  co.npleted  by  .Nov e:iiber  1, 

FIG-S  A.'..D  OLiyvS:     California  fi^  harvest  is  about  finished,  and  most  of  the  dried 

tonna,-^e  lias  been  delivered  to  packers.     Production  of  olives 
in  Cclifornia  this  yoc  r  is  relatively  lar^^e.     The  condition  on  November  1  was  72 
percent,  22  points  above  last    ITovember  and    17    points  above    average  for 
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the  monthcv  Harvest  of  olives  for  canning  has  "been  under  way  for  several  v/eeks,  iDut 
has  progressed  slowly  "because  of  shortage  of  picking  labor^  Quality  of  the  crop  is 
very  good,  although  the  acreage  size  of  some  varieties  is  "below  usual, 

PEC AMS ;    Prospective  production  of  pecans  is  147,905,000  pounds,  —  77,242,000 

pounds  of  improved  varieties  and  70, 663 $000  pounds  of  wild  or  seedling  nuts. 
The  present  estimate  of  all  pecans  is  18  percent  a"bove  tiie  1950  crop  of  125|622,000 
pounds  and  19  percent  a"bove  the  1940-49  average  of  124,066,000  pounds. 

Production  of  both  improved  and  seedling  varieties  is  indicated  above  the 
1950  productions    Production  of  seedlings  is  below  average,  because  of  the  short 
crop  in  Texas  this  year, 

Texas  production  of  vjild  or  seedling  pecans,  estimated  at  10,000,000  pounds, 
is  only  27  percent  of  last  year's  crop  of  37|000,000  pounds  and  37  percent  of 
average.     The  Texas  crop  t}iis  year  was  hard  hit  by  both  freeze  and  drought  and 
extre^iely  poor  crops  are  indice.ted  for  the  .Sdv/ards  Plateau  and  south  central  Texas 
areas,    Oklahoma  expects  a  crop  of  27 $500, 000  poijuids  of  seedlings,  well  above  last 
yearns  short  crop  of  only  6,370,000  pounds  and  36  percent  above  the  10-year  average. 
Early  November  freezes  have  caused  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  final  outturn  and 
quality  01  the  Oklahoma  crop. 

The  production  of  improved  varieties  is  indicated  above  la,st  year  and  the 
10-year  average  for  most  States,    G-eorgia,  the  leading  producer  of  improved  varieties, 
expects  a  crop  of  36.792,000  poundSo    The  total  G-eorgia  crop  is  placed  at  43,800,000 
pounds,  vjell  above  the  last  two  years  and  the  lO-yoar  average.    Weather  conditions 
have  been  very  favorable  this  year  for  the  control  of  scab  and  the  quality  and  size 
of  the  Schley  variety  is  the  best  of  recent  years.    Damage  from  pecan  weevil  has 
been  heavy  in  some  sections.    Production  of  Success  and  Moore  varieties  is  expected 
to  be  a"bove  average  in  most  areas  of  G-eorgia  v/hile  small  crops  of  Stuart  atid  Mobile 
varieties  are  indicated© 

Production  of  all  pecans  in  the  Carolinas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Arkansas  is  indicated  above  last  year  and  the  10-year  average.  Harvesting 
generally  has  been  later  than  usual  but  is  now  getting  well  started  in  G-eorgia  and 
Alabama,    Harvesting  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  5'lorida  is  v/ell  along, 

POTATOES:    Harvest  is  about  complete  and  a  National  potato  crop  of  335,651,000 

bushels  is  now  indicateda     This  is  about  one  and  one-half  million  bushels 
smaller  than  indicated  a  month  ago.    An  increase  in  probable  production  in  the  Bast 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  smaller  crops  now  e>rpected  in  the  central  and  western 
States,     This  year's  estimated  production  is  18  percent  below  average  and  24  percent 
smaller  than  last  year's  crop  of  439,500,000  bushels.    Purchases  of  1950-crop 
potatoes  under  the  G-ovornment  price  support  program  amo^Jiited  to  about  100  million 
bushels,  or  a  little  less  than  the  difference  between  the  1950  crop  and  the  present 
estimate  of  this  year's  production,    Ei^en  though  yield  prospects  for  late  potatoes 
declined  as  the  season  progressed,  the  U,  S,  yield  per  acre  cf  222  bushels  has 
been  exceeded  only  by  the  record  yield  of  238  bushels  that  was  harvested  in  1950, 

In  Uev/  England,  harvest  was  completed  during  October  and  there  were  no 
significant  lf?sses  from  freezing,    A  good  set  of  f air-to-gcod-si zed  tubers  was 
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produced  in  most  fields  "but  there  were  significant  losses  from  late  "blight-  espe^  •• 
cially  in  northern  ITew  England-     Except  for  some  scattered  acreage  in  v/estern 
counties  harYosi.  in  upstate  Nev;  York  had  heen  completed  "by  l\-ovem"ber  1^     In  some 
v/estern  llew  York  counties,  yield  prospects  v;ere  reduced  oy  dry  v;eather  and  in 
the  eastern  and  seme  central  areas  of  this  State  yields  V7ere  reduced  hy  late  "blight 
Size  of  tu'Ders  in  Pennsylvania  v/as  reduced  hy  dry  v/eather  hut  quality  is  generally 
goode    '^rovjers  in  this  State  have  rjade  good  progress  in  harvesting  potatoes  and 
tnere  v/ere  no  dar.aging  frosts  to  ilovemher  Is 

Except  in  Wisconsin,  yields  in  the  central  part  of  the  country  Lave  turned 
out  Eihout  as  indicated  prior  to  diggings     In  that  State j  losses  from  late  "blight 
appear  to  "be  heavier  than  expected  prior  to  harvesto    Late  hlight  also  reduced 
yields  in  Michigan.  -Minnesota  and  I^orth  Dakota  this  season© 

In  the  Westj  the  higher  yield  now  indicated  for  "Ifashington  is  more  than 
offset  by  lower  yields  in  Wyoming,  Uta>i  and  ColoradOo    Blight  losses  were  excessive 
in  northern  Colorado Quality  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  crop  is  exceptionally  good, 
"but  irregular  stajids  and  a  shortage  of  water  com"bined  to  reduce  yields o     In  this 
area,  vines  v/ere  killed  "by  frost  in  early  Septem"'Der  and  size  of  tuhers  is  smaller 
than  in  recent  years j  when  yields  v/ere  exceptionally  high©    Ahout  15  percent  of 
the  Montana  acreage  remained  to  he  dug  as  Octoher  ended  and  there  has  "been  a 
little  frost  damage  in  this  State^    Harvest  of  the  Idaho  crop  v^as  delayed  "by  v/et 
weather  during  the  latter  half  of  Octo"ber  and  there  have  "been  some  losses  from 
roto    SoLie  undug  acreage  in  east'-^rn  Idaho  v;as  hLankcted  with  snow  on  ITovembcr  1© 
Grov/ers  in  Wyoming  hgive  'completed  harvest  "but  potatoes  are  "being  m.oved  to  market 
very  slov/lyo    Yields  in  UtaJi  are  lov/er  than  expected  before  digging©    The  grpv/ing 
season  was  very  dry  in  some  areas  of  this  State  and  the  supply  of  irrigation 
water  was  shorto    Washington's  late  crop  is  turning  out  a  heavier  tonnage  than 
estimated  a  month  a^o.     In  each  of  Oregon's  three  principal  commercial  areas, 
yields  of  late  potatoes  are  below  those  of  1950 o    Host  of  the  Tulelake p  California 
crop  is  under  cover  and  growers  expected  to  complete  harvest  by  ITovember  10a 
Movement  from  this  area  to  Los  Angeles  is  heavier  than  usual  for  this  time  of  the 
yeara    Digging  is  continuing  at  Stockton^  Cuyama,  Tehachapi  and  Hesperia,  The 
winter  crop  in  California  continues  to  growj  with  fair  to  good  stands^ 


0 
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For  the  8  intermediate  group  of  States,  production  is  estimated  at  24j007j000 
bushels.    This  quantity  is  about  one-fourth  smaller  tha.n  last  year's  production  of 
32,205:00  0  bushels  which  v;as  an  average  crop.    The  50.6525000  bushel  crop  indi- 
cated for  the  12  Ee.rly  States  is  21  percent  below  the  19 50  crop  and  15  percent 
below  average© 

S^iEj^J'TFO TATOES 'i     In  most  sv/eetpotato  areas,  October  v/eather  v.-i,s  favorable  for  harvest 

and  growers  have  made  good  progress  in  diggings    Yields  are  about 
in  line  with  p re-wharves t  indications  and  a  crop  of  34p796;C00  bushels  ie  now 
indicated,  compared  v?ith  last  month "^s  estim.ate  of  3ij'9601;000  bushelso  Indicated 
production  is  a  little  less  than  three-fifths  of  both;  the  I95O  production  and 
averager,    A  sharp  r-;iduction  in  acreage  and  continued  dry  v/eather  during  the  grov/ing 
season  have  coE^binsd  to  produce  the  smallest  crop  since  1364c 

fe-/  Jersey  growers  -who  irrigated  their  crop,  or  who  received  the  early 
C^ptember  rains  have  harvested  one  of  the  best  crops  ever  grovm.     However,  in  some 
.ajrea-s  the  season  continued  dry  and  hard  ground  made  digging  difficult. 
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This  operation  was  practically  cOLipleted  as  Octouer  ended. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  yields  now  estimated  for  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  are  a  little  higher  than  indicated  a  month  ago.     Yields  fron  the  first 
diggings  in  these  two  States  were  very  disappointing  but  hi^^her  yields  were  obtained 
as  later  plantings  were  dugp    Harvest  in  the  southern  and  southeastern  counties  of 
North  Carolina  was  practically  completed  "by  November  1,     In  the  upper  Piedmont  and 
northeastern  coastal  counties  of  that  State,  much  of  the  crop  has  not  been  har~ 
vested  as  digging  is  usually  delayed  until  vines  are  killed  by  frost,     October  was 
ideal  for  harvest  in  Georgia  and  as  the  month  ended  digging  was  active  in  all  pro- 
ducing areas. 

Production  indicated  for  the  South  Central  States  is  a  little  lower  than  a 
month  ago  with  reduced  prospects  in  Kentucky,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  almost  offset 
by  the  higher  yield  now  indicated  for  Louisiana,     October  was  ideal  for  sweetpotato 
harvest  in  Louisiana  and  growers  have  made  good  progress  in  digging  the  crop.  Har- 
vest reveals  that  yields  in  Mississippi  were  reduced  even  more  by  the  dry  weather 
than  estimated  from  pre-harvest  indications  and  are  very  low.    Only  the  late 
acreage  in  Arkansas  benefited  from  mid-September  rains  and  yields  in  this  State  are 
also  a  little  lower  than  expected. 

Digging  and  storing  of  the  California  crop  continued  with  sales  increasing  for 
the  holiday  trade, 

TOBACCO:    The  total  U.  S,  production  of  all  tobacco  this  season  is  placed  at  2,272 
million  pounds  or  about  one  percent  more  than  was  estim.ated  on  October  1. 
The  crop  as  now  forecast  is  about  12  percent  larger  than  the  1950  production  of 
2,032  million  pounds, 

Plue-^cured  production  is  estimated  at  1,419  million  pounds.     This  exceeds  the 
1950  crop  of  1,257  rdllion  pounds  by  I3  percent.     Sales  are  practically  complete 
except  in  the  Old  Belt  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Production  of  bur  ley  is  estimated  at  581  rail  ion  pounds  compared  with  ^^98  mil- 
lion pounds  last  season.  The  growing  season  was  unfavorable  in  parts  of  the  burley 
area  and  yields  and  quality  are  ouite  varied. 

The  November  1  appraisal  indicates  ^2.1  million  pounds  of  Maryland  tobacco, 
about  3  percent  less  than  the  October  1  forecast  of  ^39^  million  pounds.    The  1950 
crop  was  kO  million  pounds. 

Fire- cured  production  is  now  estiD.ated  at  6l,9  million  pounds.    This  is  less 
than  one  percent  larger  than  the  October  1  estimate  and  is  8  percent  larger  than  the 
57»5  million  pounds  produced  last  year.    Growers  had  a  good  season  for  growing  and 
harvesting  which  was  in  sharp  contrast  with  last  year  when  wildfire  caused  severe 
damage  in  Kentucliy  and  Tennessee,    Production  of  dark  air-cured  is  forecast  at  33»5 
million  Tpounds,    Last  year  the  crop  was  28,6  million  pounds e 

The  production  of  all  cip-ar  types  is  placed  at  13^*5  rdllion  pounds,  practi- 
cally unchanged  from  last  month's  estir.ate.     This  year's  crop  of  fill ers  is  esti- 
mated at  65.8  million  pounds  cor.pared  with  71*1  million  in  1950.    Production  of 
binders  is  placed  at  53»4  million  pounds,  18  percent  less  than  the  65.1  million 
pounds  produced  last  year.    The  v/rapper  crop  of  15.3  million  pounds  this  year  com- 
pares with  15  million  pounds  last  year. 
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SCaARMfS  FOR  SUGAR  A:.D  SEEDs     The  prod.uction  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and.  seed  is 

estimated  at  6 5 538, 000  tons,   comiDared  with  5,932,000 
tons  last  year  and  the  10-yeaT  average  production  of  5,953,000  tonso 

Late  rains  started  new  growth  of  sugarcane  in  "Louisiana  and  as  a  resiJ.lt  growers 
are  e:rr)ected  to  cela^?  harvest  in  hordes  of  more  tonnage  of  cane  and  also  an  increase 
in  sucrose  contentc     In  Florida  growing  conditions  have  heen  ideal  throughout  the 
season  and  harvest  of  the  cro"D  was  started  the  last  week  of  Octohero 

SUG-ARGAKii  A'T)  SORGO  SI  HUP;     This  yearns  production  of  hoth  sugarcane  and  sorgo 

siru.p  is  the  smallest  of  records     Production  of  sugar- 
cane sirup  is  estimated  at  7j056,000  gallons,  compared  with  10i830.000  gallons  last 
year  and  the  lO-year  average  production  of  19,008.000  gallonsc     Sorgo  sirup  produc- 
tion is  placed  at  5,441,000  gallons,  compared  with  last  year"'s  crop  of  Gj383,000 
gallons.     The  10-year  average  production  of  sorgo  sirup  is  10,380,000  gallons^ 

SUGAR.  PROLU CTI Olfz     If  the  present  estimated  production  of  sugarcane  and  sugar  heets 

is  realized  and  sugar  recovery  is  average,  about  2,lC8j000  tons 
of  sugar,  ra.w  value or  1,970,000  tons  refined  ''.jojiivalent,  would  he  produced  this 
.season.     T:is  would  he  ccioosed  of  497j000  tons  from  sugarcane  and  1^611,000  tons 
from,  sugar  "beets,  rav/  value^    Last  season's  sugar  production  totaled  2,573,000  tons, 
raw  value-~=554,000  tons  from  sugarcane  and  2,009,000  tons  from  sugar  "beetSft 

SUGAR  BEETS ^     This  year's  sugar  "beet  cro-o  is  now  estim.ated  at  10,741  jOOO  tons:>  This 

compares  with  the  Octo^^er  1  forecast  of  iO, 582,000  tons  and  last 
year*s  record  production  of  13,497,000  tons.     The  10~year  average  production  is 
9,880,000  tons.    Yield  Der  acre  is  nov;  expected  to  average  15,0  tons,  comiDared  with 
14,5  tons  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  13^1  tonso 

In  general  this  has  been  a  good  sugar  beet  season  and  yields  per  acre  are  turn- 
ing out  average -or  above  in  most  areaso    Harvest  of  the  crop  progressed  rapidly  up 
to  late  October  when  low  temperatures,  rainfall  and  snow,  cover  slowed  dovm  opera-, 
tions.     Some  concern  is  reported  in  Colorado  and    Minnesota-  as  to  the  possible  loss 
or  damage  to  part  of  the  unharvested  beets  which  are  now  frozen  in  the  groundo 

BROOMGORl^S     The  1951  broomcorn  crop  is  estimated  at  33,300  tons  of  brush.     This  is 

6;>5  percent  less  fian  was  indicated  a  month  ago  and  compares  with  the 
small  crop  of  25,900  tons  in  1950  and  the  1940-49  average  of  ^-2,550  tons*  Eased 
on  re-oorted  yields  and  Drogress  of  harvest  in  the  late  States,  prospects  for  Colo- 
rado, y.Q^  Mejrico,  and  Kansas  are  lower  than  on  October  i  vhilb  those  for' Illinois 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  are  unchanged* 

Harvesting  was  mostly  com.pl eted  by  the  end  of  October  in  all  States  and  the 
bulk  of  the  brush  wo 3  reoorted  soldc    .In  i^~ew  Mexico,  however,  only  about  20  per- 
cent of  t/.e  crop  was  baled-^ 

The  qiiality  of  the  Colorado  brush  is  re-oorted  to  be  good  and  mostly  better 
than  last  year.     Re-^orts  from  Kansas  indicate  that  some  stands  were  tangled  and 
broken  by  winds  and  rain,  ' 
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PASTUKSi    On  Moveiuoer  l,  the  condition  of  i rni  pastures  averaged  79  percent  of  noriiixl, 
lov.'er  than  in  either  of  the  past  two  years,  "but  soiaev;hc-.t  above  the  10-year 
average  for  the  date.    Pastures  remained  good  through  Octoher  in  the  far  ITortheast 
and  the  northern  areas  from  Indiana  v/estv/ard  to  the  Rockies*     In  the  Pacific 
ITorthv/est ,  pasture  feed  as  the  result  of  fall  rtdns,  recovered  rapidly  from  the 
earlier  drought.     On  the  other  hand,  through  much  of  the  centrrd  3ast.,  Southeast, 
G-ulf  States,  and  S'outhwest,  fall  pasture  feed  has  oeen  very  short  as  the  result  of 
dry  weather*    Through  most  of  October,  weather  favored  utilization  of  ]ate  pasture 
feed,  'out  killing  frosts  in  late  Octooer  and  eaxly  NovenDer  lart^ely  terminated 
grav/th  in  northern  sections  and  caused  damage  to  green  feed  in  parts  ox  the  South. 

For  the  1951 'Pasture 'season  as  a  v/hole  r  (April-Octoher )  pastures  furnished  ahou^; 
as  much  feed  for  livestock  as  during  the  1950  season,  hufc  somev/hat  more  than  the 
average  during  the ■  preceding  decade.     This  year's  pastures;,  hov/ever.  did  not  approach 
the  uniform  excellence  of  19-^2  or  19^5 1  v/he^  green  feed  was  exceptionally  abundant,  • 
The  North  Centra-!  pa.rt  of  the  country  had  the  best  pastures  for  any  season  in  the 
35  years  for  which  seasonal  averages  have  been  calcula.tedc     The  central  and  western 
Corn  i:>elt,  western  Great  Lake  States  a-nd  central  G-reat  Plains  wore  especially 
favoredc    Pa.sture  feed  in  the  New  Srigland  a,rea  during  1951  ^'^as  the  best  for  the 
current  deca.de,  vrhile  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  a^rea,  despite  a.  dry  fall,  pasture  feed 
v/as  above  average. 

In  the  South  on  the  other  hauid,  dry  v/ea,ther  plagued  pastures  much  of  the  season 
and  feed  obta.ined  by  livestock  from  pastures  in  1951  suffered  more  damage  from" 
v/eather  than  in  any  year  since  19^^f'o     In  ixeorgia,  ^labajTia,  LoLiisiavna,  and  Texa.s, 
seasoned  a.verage  condition  wa,s  the  lowest  in  15  J-^lts  or  L.ore.     In  the  I'/estern  'pa.rt 
of  the  country,  dry  v/eather  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Coast  Sta^tes  resulted  in  the 
poorest  pasture  season  in  a  dozen  or  more  2;^ears.    Also  in  Colorado,  Nev/  Mexico,  a.nd 
iirizonaj  pastures  v/ere  belov;  a.veraj-e*    Most  other  States  in  the  ^..'est  had  about  an 
averai-,e  pasture  seasons 

laLK  PRODUCTION:     Nationally,  farm  production  of  milk  during  October  totc-Ied  9,025 

million  pounds,  almo^.t  1  percent  below  the  record  October  output 
of  9»08l  million  pounds  esta.olished  last  year,    liov'ever,  current  production  v/as  2 
percent  above  the  19^0-49  average  for  October  and  the  fourth  highest  for  the  month 
on  record.     Seasonally,  October  output  of  milk  shov/ed  a.bout  the  usual  5  percent 
drop  from  September,     On  a  per  capita  basis,  mdlk  production  averaged  1,88  pounds 
per  person  per  day  during  October,  the  lov/est  for  the  month  in' records  dating,  back 
through  1930 o     In  the  first  10  months  of  1951 1  production  of  milk  totc-ied  102.9 
billion  pounds  ^  0<,7  percent  belov/  the  IO3.6  billion  pounds  produced  in  the  siime 
period  la.st  year.    On  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  October  production  was  at  the 
rate  of  119 billion  pounds  per  yoaj. 

'   Milk  production  per  cow  in  crop  reporters'  herds  on  November  1  averaged  14,72 
pounds,  the  second  highest  for  that  date  in  2?  yeaxs  of  record  but  1  percent  below 
November  1,  1950,    Production  per  cow  v/as  at  record  high  levels  for  November  1, 
in  the  South  Atlantic,.  South  Central,  and  Western  sections  of  the  country.  G-ene rally 
favorable  v/eather  during  October  held  milk  production  up  unusually  well  in  those 
a.reas.     In  the  North  CentraJ  region,  November  1  production  P'^r  cow  continued  at  a 
high  levelj  but  v/as  below  1950,    Cold  stormy  weather  around  the  end  of  Octooer  in 
this  area  adversely  affected  output  per.  cov/  on  Novem-ber  1»     In  the  New  England 
area,  production  continued  at  a  record  high  level  but  in  Pennsylvc>.nia  and  New  York, 
dry  v/eather  resulted  in  lov/er  milk  production. 
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New  hi^hs  in  Octo'Der  production  v/ere  estr.,blishcd  in  kichi^'an,  l^orth  Carolina 
and  AlaDejna,     Octotier  production  in  South  Corolim  and  Tennesoe-j  eq.ualed  the  previous 
Octouer  hifeh  set  last  yeart    Production  in  ivev;  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  OhiOj  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  Virginia,  ICentuclQ'',  Oklahoma,  Utah,  and  California,  dui-in^  Octooer  was 
close  to  record  level  "bein^-  exceeded  in  only  1  or  2  previous  years.  However, 
production  in  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  KansaSf  ^iontana,  and  Oregon  during  Octo"ber  v/as 
at  the  lov/est  for  the  month  in  records  covering  about  2  decades. 


ESTIIUT5ID  MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  F^Jli^iS,  SELECTED  STATES  l/ 


* 

State 

* 

Oct,  av, 
1940-^2 

;  Oct, 

1  19iO. 

:  Sept, 
.  11251  _ 

:  Octa  : 
.s-.l£51  _J 

State 

^  • 

Oct-. .  aV: 
_124o-'49_ 

;  Oct..  : 
19iO_: 

Sept,.  : 
^1251 

Octc 
1951  

liillion 

■pounds 

illion  TDOunds 

N.J, 

83 

92 

94 

91  i 

Ky, 

177 

201 

210 

199 

Pa, 

^13 

468 

479 

462  : 

Tenn. 

171 

184 

211 

184 

Ohio 

^09 

466 

477 

452 

:  Ala, 

106 

112 

122 

113 

Ind, 

291 

305 

306 

298 

:  Miss, 

103 

101 

113 

101 

111. 

^11 

404 

419 

378 

:  Okla, 

176 

161 

167 

156 

Mich* 

^1-20 

447 

464 

463 

I  Tez, 

323 

312 

319 

305 

Wis. 

981 

1,068 

1,178 

1,063 

:  Montft 

51 

43 

47 

42 

Minn, 

513 

474 

492 

465 

\  Idrlio 

100 

92 

100 

95 

Iowa 

^'67 

446 

450 

425 

:  Utah 

49 

49 

52 

52 

Mo, 

323 

372 

390 

359 

:  VJash, 

159 

156 

155 

153 

N«,Dg^, 

132 

117 

136 

118 

:  Oreg, 

104 

97 

99 

92 

S.Dak« 

103 

95 

113 

93 

:  Calif. 

428 

476 

473 

469 

Nebr. 

169 

154 

159 

139  ' 

•  Other 

Kans, 

212 

208 

212 

187 

States 

1,635 

1,606 

1,633 

1,697 

Va, 

183 

198 

181  i 

N,C* 

123 

■  141 

143 

142 

:  U.  S, 

8,835 

9,081 

9,464 

9,025 

s.c. 

48 

51 

53 

51  : 

1/  Monthly  data  for  other  States  not  yet  available. 


POULTRY  AND  W'rO-  PRODUCTION;    Earm  flocks  laid  4,240,000,000  eggs  in  October  —  4 

percent  more  than  in  October  last  year  and  a  record  for 
the  month,    V/ith  vjeather  favorable  in  October  egg  production  v/ras  at  a  record  high 
level  in  all  regions  of  the  country  except  in  the  South  Central  States,  Increases 
over  last  year  were  9  percent  in  the  Bast  North  Central,  5  percent  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  in  the  ^'-'est,  4  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  1  percent  in  the  West 
North  Central  ^Jld  South  Central  States,     Total  production  during  the  first  10  months 
of  this  year  v;as  5I, 497 j 000, 000  eggs  —  a  little  below  last  year,  but  12  percent 
above  the  1940-49  average. 

The  ra.te  of  egg  production  in  October  was  11,6  eggs  per  layer  on  hand,  a  record 
high  for  the  month,  compared  vdth  lip 2  last  year  and  the  avera;^e  of  9«0  eggs.  The 
rate  of  lay  reached  nev;  highs  for  the  month  in  all  areas.    The  October  rate  of  lay 
has  set  a  nev;  record  in  each  year  since  1944,    The  United  States  rate  per  layer  on 
hand  during  the  first  10  months  of  this  year  was  149  eggs,  compared  with  l47  If^-st 
year  and -the  average  of  134  eggs. 

The  Nation* s  f-rm  laying  flock  averaged  366,608,000  layers  in  October  — 
1  percent  more  than  in  October  last  year  rJid  7  percent  above  average.     Numbers  of 
layers  were  up  from  last  ye:  r  by  4  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  3  percent 
in  the  East  North  Central  and  in  the  VIost,     Thej'-  showed  little  change  in  the  V/est 
North  Central  States,    Numbers  of  layers  v/erc  dov/n  1  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic* 
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and  ^■  percent  in  the  South  Central  States r     The  seasonal  increase  in  layers  from 
October  1  to  Noi'-einTDer  1  was  10*2  percent,   compared  with  8.7  percent  last  year  and 
the  average  of  10,3  percent. 

Potential  layers  (hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying 
age)  on  farms  NovemlDer  1  totaled  ^S"'^* 823s 000  —  3  percent  more  than  a  year  ago,  "but 
2  percent  "below  the  average.    Holdings  were  larger  in  all  regions  of  the  country 
except  the  South  Central  States  where  they  were  dawn  2  percent*     Increases  from  a 
year  ago  were  9  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  5  percent  in  the  V/est,  3  percent  in 
the  East  North  Central  and  2  percent  in  the  V/est  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic 
Statesp     The  seasonal  decrease  in  potential  layers  from  August  1  to  November  1  was 
19  percent,   the  same  as  last  year,  "but  above  the  average  of  14  percent, 

■  There  were  106,423,000  pullets  not  of  laying  age  on  farms  November  1  —  10  jjer- 
cent  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  25  percent  below  average^    All  areas  of  the  country 
had  larger  holdings  than  a  year  ago  ranging  from  k  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  to  28  percent  in  the  V/estern  States,     On  November  1,  78  percent  of  the 
potential  layers  were  in  the  laying  flock,  compared  with  80  percent  a  year  ago  and 
the  average  of  72  percent© 

HENS  AND  PULLETS  OP  LAYING  AGE,  PULLETS  NOT  OP  LAYING  AGE,  PCTSNTIAL 
LAYl'I^S  AND  EGf;S  LAID  PEH  100  LAYERS  ON  PARI4S,  NOVT^I^iBEil  1 

r  North  "i^eT  North j^wT  North:""  South         South  "*:'*"^r  7      ^i' United 
  ^  _  _'-^.y-^ntic:_Central_:_Central_;_Atlant^  _ 

HENS  AND  PU1.LETS  OF  LAYING  AGE  ON  PAHMS,  NOVEkBEIi  1 

Thousands  . 

19^0-^9  (Av,)     50,533     71,893       99,^85        33.188       70,727      33,13^  358,960 

1950  63,730     7^5 9^7     106,291        33*^90       64,809      36,106  379»373 

1951  67,173     77,179     107,345        33,878       62,131       36,703  384,409 

PULLETS  NOT  OP  LAYING  AGE  ON  PARMS,  N0VEMi3EH  1 

Thousands 

19^0-49  (Av. )      17,619      27,444       47,377         12,775       25,926       10,839  l4l,980 

1950  15.512     18,017       31,111          9j283       16,662         6,019  96,604 

1951  19,420     18,870       32,966          9?  635       17,850        7,682,  106,423 

POTENTIAL  LAYERS  ON  P.^RiViS,  NOVEIvffiER  1  l/ 
^  Thousands^ 

19IH3-49  (Av.)     68,152     99,337     1  46,862        45,962       96,653  43,973  500,9^0 

1950  79,242     92,964     137,^02        42,773       81,471  42,125  475,977 

1951  86,593     96,049     140,311        43,513       79,981  44,385  490.823 

EGGS  LAID  PER  100  LAY.5RS  ON  FARMS,  NOVEiVBER  1 

Number 

1940-49  (Av.)      35.6         27.9          24,5            22.2          20,2          31. S  26,4 

1950  45e7        36.5         33^7           27.5         25e0         42,1  35.0 

1951  45,2         38.2           33,8            28^9           27o2           42.9  36.0 

1/  Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age. 
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Prices  received  "by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-October  averaged  55»6  cents  a 
dozen  compared  v/ith  last  year's  October  15  price  of  ^^392  centSa    ^gg  prices 
increased  0,6  cents  a  dozen  during  the  month  ending  October  15»    October  egg 
markets  continued  an  irregular  and  unsettled  trend.    Prices  fluctuated  auite  widely 
on  top  quality  closing  the  month  v/ith  small  net  gains  on  large  sizes  and  unchanged 
to  moderately  lover  on  mediums.    Storage  reserves  v;ere  sharply  reduced  and  stocks 
of  good  quality  eggs  were  practically  exhaustede  ' 

Chicken  prices  on  October  I5  averaged  2^'c2  cents  a  pound  live  v>eight  com.pared 
v/ith  22e7  cents  a  year  ago.    Prices"  declined  1,0  cents  a  po-und  during  the  month 
ending  October  I5  compared  vdth  a  decline  of  1<,8  cents  last  year,  and  vdth  the 
average  seasonal  decline  of  0,3  cents  per  pound.    Live  and  dressed  chicken  markets 
were  barely  steady  to  v/eak  with  prices  moderately  lov/er^    Movement  of  hens  v;as 
heavy  and  the  quality  mostly  average  to  poor,    Good  stock  cleared  readily  but 
that  of  lov/er  quality  cleared  vath  difficulty,"  Hoasters  v/ere  in  light  supply  and 
cleared  readily©    Fryers  were  plentifulo  ■ 

Turkey  prices  in  mid-October  averaged  35»8  cents  live  weight  compared  v/ith 
last  yearns  price  of  31«8  cents,    October  turkey  markets  opened  weak  and  irregular 
but  closed  steady  to  firm  on  young  hens  and  about  steady  on  young  toms.  Prices 
tended  moderately  .upward  on . fryer  turkeys. and  all  sizes  of ,  hens  in  the  major  pro- 
ducing areas,  while  medium  and  heavy  weight  toms  v/ere  variable  vdth  no  definite 
price  trend*  •  . 

The  cost  of  the  farm  poultry  ration  at  mid-October  prices  v/as  $k»Ok  per  100 
pounds  compared  vrith  $3*60  a  year  ago.     The  egg-feed  and  turkey-feed  price  relation- 
ships v/ere  njore  favorable  than  last  year  but  the  chicken—feed  ratio  was  less 
favorable© 


CROP  KEPOHTIITG  SOARD 
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CORN,  ALL  1/ 


9 
• 

Yield  T)er  acre 

• 

Production 

State  : 

Average 

• 

!  1950 

:  Preliminary 

:  Average 

1950 

:  Prelininary 

• 

19^0-49 

:  1940-49 

_  19il  

Busnexs 

Thousand  bushels 

Me, 

35.0 

■  40.0 

4R1 

li 

455 

480 

41  «8 

I -L  0  W 

45.0 

45,0 

630 

630 

vt. 

0 

45,0 

44,0 

2  4?3 

3,060 

3:036 

Mass  n 

40,0 

45.0 

J-  J  0  ^  / 

1*520 

1,755 

40,0 

43 , 0  • 

280 

301 

Conn# 

42.0 

43,0 

45.0 

2  022 

1,935 

1,980 

Y. 

36.8 

41.0 

42.0 

24  7ft7 

30,340 

30,786 

N.J, 

41.6 

54, 0 

53.0  • 

7  fiT^ 
/  *  ox  L> 

9r558 

9,  964 

Pa, 

41.8 

45.5 

44,0 

56  275 

60, 834 

z^T    n  ^A 

61, 160 

Ohio 

4Q-0 

52,0 

47,0 

1  f^Q  5ft4 

174, 928 

169,153 

Ind- 

48  4 

49.5 

55.0 

91  9  A/Cq 

213*790 

258, 9W 

111, 

50,  ^ 

51.0 

55.0 

419,934 

493.625 

Mich* 

35.2 

38«5 

40,5 

5Q  DRQ 

64, 796 

70,875^ 

Wis, 

43.1 

41, 0 

44,  0 

107- QO^ 

104,304 

107 1  4-40 

Minn, 

42.2 

38. 0 

40.0 

21Q. 083 

194;  ^;lo 

214, 60O  . 

lov/a 

51.2 

Jin  f\ 

47.0 

46.0 

533. 540 

4^3,655 

494,  6  Jo 

Mo ,  . 

33e4 

r;  A 
H'^.  0 

0)1  A 

3^.0 

142.  318 

lo7r 110 

Ne  Dak, 

22,4 

19.0 

19.0 

25^  856 

0        Ait  0 

25 )  042 

23 , 294 

S , Daka 

25.5 

26,5 

25.0 

Q2,154 

99,296 

0*7    Zl9  C 

NeLr, 

27,6 

37»0 

2o,^ 

210»4q6 

A  /f  A          ""T  £f 

250,675 

;i'jD,  ^70 

Kans. 

23  o8 

35»5 

Ol  A 

68. 239 

AO     1  QQ 

93, loo 

<o  /199 

Del, 

23,8 

Jo,  0 

4. 042 

C     A  C  ^ 
5,25® 

5i  9jr 

Kd. 

35.4 

^1 A  A 

A  A 

16, 674 

TO     A  0  A 

lo, 920 

90  Ann 

Va. 

32e8 

/lo  a 

'+9. 0 

LlC  .a 

39. 743 

54,733 

V/.Va, 

35.9 

or;  A 

37.0 

D  A 
JO,  0 

11,804 

-  9,287 • 

G    i!i9  il. 

NoC. 

25,6 

J7.0 

Q^l  A 

57. Q34 

81,955  • 

^j),  'J60 

S.Ce 

17,4 

O  0  A 

23o0 

1  A  A 

19..0 

26. 067 

33? 258 

9*^   1  A^C 

G-a„ 

10,5 

in  A 

46. 7QQ 
•rvj  i  (  y  y 

57,172 

<P    GA  < 
JO, 7^^ 

Fla. 

11»0 

l^-.O 

16,') 

7.  831 

9.968 

11    »^1  ^ 
XX ,  0X5? 

*>  • 

31.9 

J7e0 

OC  A 

'76  584 

78, 810 

9^'\  n7n 

Tenn, 

27,6 

3^.0 

A 

Jl«  0 

65  2Q4 

72,794 

OM',  JO/' 

Ala. 

15.9 

22,5 

1  C  A 
1V«  U 

46  q8  ?. 

64, 012 

c;a  PaA 
_pu  J  ouo 

Mi  s  5 , 

18,0 

2d, 5 

99  < 
i-C 

44  756 

60,473 

kl  £;ftA 
*rX  ,    0  U 

Arke 

19,6 

27. 0 

9  <  A 

"^0  Q8Q 
j\Ji  y<jy 

38,610 

97  'r^T^ 

Laa 

16.^ 

23.0 

9Il  cr 

Tft  747- 

19.918 

10, DO7 

Okla, 

lSc6 

25.0 

9  A  A 

,  *tD  J. 

9ii  1  9n 

Tex, 

16«8 

21,0 

1  G  < 
l7<»-> 

DC  ,  Jl.  ( 

65.730- 

45.786 

Mont, 

16.2 

19*0 

TO  A 

JJ*  ^V7 

3.838 

I  daho 

44,8 

/  1  0  A 
^7.0 

j?u  •  u 

1 

X  ,  D/CU 

1.645 

X ,  yyj'o 

15e4 

17.0 

18.0 

1  373 

1.156 

1      A  AQ 
1,090 

Colo, 

19.6 

0/1  A 

23.5 

ly  1 14j» 

14,  496 

14,899 

N.Mex. 

14,4 

T  ^1  A 

Til  C 

2.  378 

1,414 

1,610 

Ariz, 

10,8 

11,0 

10.5 

35Q 

39^ 

368 

Utah 

31.2 

40.0 

36.0 

756 

960 ' 

864 

Nev. 

30.7 

35.0 

40.0 

85 

105 

80 

ViTash. 

47.0 

58.0 

55.0 

977- 

870 

660 

Ore^, 

35.3 

37.0 

40-,  0 

1,^4 

1.036 

1,120 

2,3^6 

Calif, 

J2.4 

_3^*o 

-  -  3i^.0 

2^06 

2^924 

U,S."* 

 37<,6  " 

 ^^3^^ 

-2^^960^.727" 

l3jt.llli.009_ 

^3j0&8^0J2_,  _^ 

ij  Grain 

eq^uiva±ent  on  acreage 

for  all  purposes. 
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■'SOEGHUM  GRAIN 


D  tate 

I      Average  ! 

1950 

:  Preliiainary 

5  Average 

:  1950 
• 

; Preliminary 

i      1951  . 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

IncL« 

28,0 

27.0 

30,0 

54 

30 

Iowa 

20,6 

20,0 

19,0 

39 

40 

19 

Mo, 

19.9 

20.5 

17*0 

^16 

472 

•  425 

N.Dak, 

1^.4 

13*0 

I^e5 

73 

91 

■  58 

S • Dak, 

11.8 

11.0 

13,0 

1,057 

946 

559 

Nebr. 

18.0 

26o0 

1^»0 

2, 0^3 

3i  o22 

lj708 

Kans, 

17.2 

2^.0 

22,0 

22, 479 

4^  i374 

30.0 

30^0  • 

870 

1-200 

Ala. 

iy20,o 

21,5 

20,0 

1/  632 

946 

640 

ArK© 

1C59  *+ 

<cl  e  U 

<ci#U 

693 

420 

La^ 

16,8 

19*0 

18,5  ■ 

20 

19 

18 

Okla. 

12.9 

20.0 

I5o0 

9,068 

20,280 

14,760 

Tex» 

18,1  ■ 

23.0 

19.0 

69,694 

148,818 

89,794 

Colo. 

12«0 

14,0- 

2,634 

1,236 

3,234 

13»8- 

19.0  . • 

9.5' 

3.509 

7,985 

3,714 

Ariz, 

36.3 

^ifaO 

38.0 

1,776 

3.784 

1,064 
 J 

Calif.' 

36,8 

-32o0  ^ 

i»  J04 

U.S. 

17,5 

22,9 

18.9- 

118,772 

237,456 

I65j805 

1/  Short--time  average. 

BUCKWKEAH 


Yield  £er 

acre 

c 

Production 

State 

:  Average 

:  1950 
* 

Bushels 

\  Preliminary 

%  Average 

•      men'    J  Preliminary 

;  1240-49 

'  -1251 

:  1240-49 

.  i.  -       -  -1251 

Thousand  "bushels 

Maine 

17.8 

22e0 

21,0 

123 

132 

105 

N.Y, 

17c8 

.19»0 

16,5  . 

2,076 

1,273 

'908 

Pa. 

19*4. 

20,0 

18.5 

2,260 

1,620  1 

,240 

Ohio 

18,7 

19.0 

19e0 

316 

266  . 

209 

Ind, 

14.0 

13  r5 

15eO  • 

136 

81 

45 

111,-  ■ 

15.3 

18,0 

16*0 

98 

36 

48 

Mich, • 

14.8 

15.5 

15*0 

434 

264 

270 

Wis, 

15.0 

17.0 

15*5 

266 

221 

186 

Minn, 

13.5 

10,5 

13.0 

49^ 

242 

234 

N.Lak. 

13.8 

15.0 

16,0 

60 

48 

S.Dak, 

12,3 

9.0 

14.0 

45 

36 

42 

Md.  . 

20,^2 

19.0 

21,0 

101 

76 

84 

Va,  . 

16.3 

18.5 

17.0 

117 

111 

85 

W.Va. 

:19-0 

20.0 

18,5 

176 

106 

.  92 

Tenn, 

15.3 

.16.5 

17.0 

109 

231 

^38 

U.S.  17.4  17,9  17  oO  6,976        4,749  3,834 
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:  Yijeld,  ;Ber  ac£e_ 


Production 


State 

i  Average 
:  Ii40-i9 

Pounds 

Preliminary-: 
1£51 

Average  : 
19/l0~4i    :  . 

• 

ions 

Preliminary 
l£5l 

111. 

Kans. 

Okla» 

Tex. 

Colo, 

N.Mex, 

572 
312 
332 
330 
301 
26©  "■  . 

550 
275 
340 
290 

225 
220 

570 

280 

320 
220 

250 
195 

3.780 
■  2,3^+0 
12,370 

5,390 
12,250 

6,520 

1,200 

700 

9,500 

4,500 
6,500 

3,500 

1,400 
1,000  • 

12,200  • 
5,300 
9,000 
4,400  . 

U.  S. 

320 

279 

263 

42,650 

25.900 

33.300  ;  • 

PICS 


Yield  per  acre  : 

Production 

Stctte 

:  Average 

TO  tin      '  Preliminary  : 
:                 :       1951  : 

Average 

:  1950 

9 

:  Preliminary 

.  1940-49 

1940^49 

:         1951  . 

Miss. 

iirk. 

■La, 

Tex. 
Calif. 


Pounds 


2,210 

1.723 
2,023 

2,988 


2,700 
2,325 
•1,925 
2,400 

3.350 
2,361 


2,700 

2,125 

1,875 
2,300 

2,292 


6.525 
10,000 
8,264 
6,630 

31,^31 


Thou 3 end  "baF::s  l/ 
189 
7,975 
10,491 
11,5^^ 
7,772 


.810 
9,478 
11,550 
12,397 
10,329 

44,564 


U._S_^  2,083 

1/  -fBags  01  100  ^pounds 


37,971 


PASTUHS 


:  Condition 

l\Fov  ember 

1  ; 

• 

Condition  ITovember  1 

State 

tiiVerag®  : 
.'1940^4:2 

1950  •  : 

1951  : 

•state  : 

Average 
_12i[j,0-49 

;     1950  ; 

1951- 

Percent  =  ' 

■  .Percent 

Maine 

72  •  ■  • 

78  .  - 

91  i 

-¥,Va. 

'7.6 

.  >  •  89 

'61',' 

75- 

71  . 

89 

J^,  C, 

.  7^ 

.  85 

66  . 

Vt. 

77. 

8;l 

91  ' 

,  S  «  C  e 

■  .  69 

.  74 

64  ■ 

Mas  So- 

" "  73'  ;•-  ■ 

■■    75  "  .  ■■ 

■   96  ^ 

:  Ci-a, 

■  70  • 

■  ■  7k   

69  ■ 

R  "c  1 0 

'  -  -73  ■  ■ 

•70 

97 

:  i'la. 

.  ■  74  ~. 

77     -  ■ 

77'. 

Conn« 

68 

74 

86 

:  Ky, 

70 

-  '-91 

78 

l.Y. 

76 

80 

84 

,  Temij 

65 

83 

69 

No  J. 

66 

78 

75  : 

!  Ala, 

68 

75 

65 

Pa, 

73 

85 

■  -63 

:  Misst 

71 

84 

61 

Ohio 

76 

90 

70  ; 

:  Arke  . 

68 

86 

78 

Ind. 

.  •  75  -  -    "  ■ 

■92 

.  82 

» ■  La* 

'74; 

'  '  -'Si 

'  70 

lu*: 

'  81 

87"-". 

■  91 

:  •  Okla. 

72 

'83    •:  ■•  -  : 

77 

Mich..- 

74 

86. 

88 

\  Tex, 

73 

.79     •  ■  ■  \  ■ 

54 

l^isV'  ' 

■  ■■■  73-  ' 

77 

92- 

;  J^^ont, 

•  83 

'93'          -  ■• 

■88  •■ 

Minn, 

•72  ■  • 

69 

87  : 

' '  Idaho 

86 

.  .  86 

84 

I  owa ' 

85     .  ■ 

80  • 

97-  ■  • 

:'Wyo. 

84 

-    88    "  - 

84  . 

•Mo. 

76 

79  - 

93  : 

'  • Colo, 

82 

63  ' 

78:  : 

Dak, 

75 

78    .  . 

8-^,   .  < 

:  livT.Mex, 

74 

84 

56.. 

S.Dal?, 

78 

78 

91 

Ariz. 

79 

83 

.83.  ■ 

Febr^ 

76 

93  - 

:.Utah 

79 

72 

87 

Kans. 

79 

86 

9b  : 

:  Nev, 

85 

80 

79  ■ 

Del. 

70 

70 

74  : 

.  •/ash. 

81 

80 

76-. 

Md,  ■ 

72 

87 

59 

:  Or eg. 

^1 

87 

85- 

Va, 

76 

90 

53  : 

Calif, 
:-U,  S. 

'  76 
26 

77 
82 

74^ 
_  f9. 
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SOYBEANS  JOR  BEjyiJS 


I 

Yield  T)er 

acre  ; 

Production 

state 

. :  Average 

• 

:Prelininarv: 

Average 

!  1950 

: Preliminary 

:  1^40-49 

.  1950 
• 

J     1251  . 

1940-4^ 

-1251  . 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

N.Y, 

150  " 

18,0 

18.0 

154 

108 

162 

■A.  £w 

N.J. 

15.7 

19o0 

16.0 

174 

266 

224 

Pa* 

17cO 

17o0 

359 

289 

255 

Ohio  .' 

19.6 

22.0 

19.0 

18,552 

23,232 

20 ,881 

Ind. 

18,9 

22«0 

23,5 

25 1 013 

35.002  ^ 

37.600 

Illc 

a. 4 

24.0 

26.0 

68,424 

94.752 

91.832 

Mich, 

17.0 

19»5 

21.0 

1»593 

2,282 

2,415 

¥is. 

1^.3 

14,5 

14.5 

497 

348 

290 

Minn, 

15.5 

15  e5 

18.0 

7,221 

16,384 

19. '^14 

Iowa 

19*9 

✓  ✓ 

22,0 

21^0 

30,709 

42,262 

33 ,117 

Mo. 

15.8 

23«0 

19«5 

9.730 

27, 393 

25,760 

N, Dak. 

1/llcl 

io<,5 

12.5 

1/  86 

430 

3  50 

S . Dakp 

li^.Ov 

12.5 

15*0 

260 

825 

915 

Nebr, 

16„8 

24o0 

21,0 

436 

1,104 

966 

Kans, . 

11,7 

I8c0 

12.5 

2,050 

6,462 

6,325 

Del. 

12.7 

I4o0 

14.0 

465 

644 

602 

Md, 

13.6 

16,0 

16.0 

439 

656 

.  880 

Va. 

15.2 

19.0 

17,5 

1»277 

2,527 

2  =  695 

V/„Va, 

13.0 

13*5 

12.5 

14 

14 

12 

N-O, 

12o5 

17o0 

16.5 

2,921 

5,117 

4,917 

SeC. 

8,i+ 

12,0 

11.5 

132 

528 

621 

Ga. 

7-0 

&«5 

7*5 

83 

204 

255 

Fla. 

^ 

18,0 

108 

Ky. 

15c8 

17-5 

I9o0 

1,293 

1,890 

2,546 

Tenn. 

l4o6 

21,0 

18,5 

877 

3,150 

3,256 

Ala« 

12.6 

18.0 

18.0 

468 

1,620 
6,768 

2,052 

Miss. 

13.5 

24.0 

16,0 

1,362 

5,552 

Ark. 

15c3 

21.0 

2I0O 

3,506 

11,676 

12,180 

La, 

13.0 

18.0 

17*5  - 

378 

720 

788 

Okla,. 

8.0 

17.0 

16.0 

6,0 

357 

.  720 

U,S. 

19.0 

2I06 

•21 0  2 

178,567 

287,010 

277,590 

1/    Short~time  average. 


CO^'JPEAS  FOH  PEAS 


—  —  —  Xl^l^  SiCre^ 


Yield  ver  acre 


State 

: Average; 

• 

1950  ; 

Bushels 

Preliminary  ; 

,  state 

: Average  J 

1950  : 

Bushels 

Preliminary 

; 1940-42: 

_  _  1251  • 

21940-42: 

i£5l.  

Ind^ 

6.2 

5»5 

80O 

:  Ky, 

5*8 

6,0 

6,0 

111. 

5.6 

5c5 

6.5  ! 

i  Tenn, 

6,2 

6.5 

6cO  • 

Mo. 

7.4 

8«0 

9*0 

;  Ala^ 

5.8 

6.5 

6.t) 

Kans. 

7c0 

9.5 

9.0 

Miss, 

6.3 

7.0 

5.5 

Va. 

6,7 

7.5 

8.0 

\  Ark, 

5.7 

6.5 

6.5 

N.C. 

4e8 

6.0 

5.5  J 

i  La, 

5.0 

6.0 

5.5  . 

s.c. 

4.4 

5.5 

5.0      '  \ 

I  Gkla, 

6,1 

7.5 

60O 

Ga. 

4e7 

5.5 

5*5  i 

;_Tex^  ^ 

. -Z.i-  - 

 Z.»0.  ^  _  _ 

Pla. 

8.9 

.  7i0_, 

7.0       •      2  U.S. 

-<6^^- 

6.0 

28"- 
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1 

PIG/CSD  AND 

TIffiESHED 

Yield  2er 

acre 

:  Production 

State 

Average 

1  o  <  0 

:  Pr  el  i  lainaiy iv  e r ag  e  ? 

; Preliminary 

• 

19^10-49 

,      -1-  y  JvJ 

• 

•I        1  c:id 

.  1940-40  i 

T  OKI 

Pound 5 

Thousand  pounds 

Va, 

1,535 

iOO  J  U^.L 

00 li  Tin 

<C<C'+;  IIU 

c,^C  jJ)UU 

Cc 

1,122 

1:065 

?4^^  ni  ^ 

97^  09,0 

Tenric 

782 

800 

/50 

*+••  VJUU 

0     0  r'A 

Total 

(Va^-N^C,  area)^ 

lj24l 

JL  f J. 

^Uo  .  IJJJ 

S  0  C  9 

614 

790 

/50 

1^ ; OUU 

1^5 , 50 

Ga,. 

708 

925 

O'+U 

6I7  j-H-OO 

Fla, 

66/4- 

820 

oUU 

0*+.  /Jo 

59»  040 

5( ,oOO 

Alac 

705 

980 

J  f  J 

J.  U  y  ±  DU 

-353 

42^ 

7,  695 

5, 525 

^ ,  200 

Total 

6^8 

926 

758 

1,091..  870  _ 

1,085,600 

Ark, 

382 

475 

^60 

6,470 

3.325 

3,220 

Las 

326 

340 

325 

2,896 

1.020 

975 

Oiaac 

49^ 

580 

465 

98,328 

125,280 

106.485 

Tex, 

473 

660 

300 

303/934 

323n400 

139 ',800 

No  Mexs 

1,062 

93i 

1.000 

8,481 

6^45 

6.000 

Total 

c  ^»  ^.  area_^ 

480 

636 

361 

420,111 

4l9iJ70 

256,480 

U.Sc 

704 

887 

726 

2, 016; 962 

2; 019, 295  1 

,637,985 

BLMS,  DRY  EDIBLE  ij 


Yield' "oer  acre  i  .  Production 


State 

;  Average 

?  Preliminary.^ 

Average 

J Preliminary 

I      1940- '4^ 

:  1950 

J.  1951 

1^24,0-49 

:  1950 

^      1911^  - 

Pounds 

Thousand  "bags  2/ 

Maine 

•966 

900 

I5O5O 

64 

45 

63 

New  York 

1,011 

I5O3O 

1.150 

1,344 

I3349 

1-357 

Michigan   ^ 

833 

950 

1  =  000 

4,  490 

3.990. 

.  -  ^  ^^9iO_. 

Total  Nc.E. 

867 

968 

lv034" 

5.934  ' 

5,384 

Nebraska 

1:537 

1,650 

lj400 

863 

990 

840 

Montana 

1  =  236 

1,400 

1.300 

311 

210 

195 

Idaho 

1,617 

1.850 

1,800 

2f  213 

2.460 

2,484 

Wyoming 

1.333 

1.350 

1,280 

,  1,133 

932 

870 

V/ashington 

1.220 

1.  830 

1,800 

16 

226 

^34 

_  Total  N,_W«  

1,  482 

1:667 

lr572 

4^91 

4,818 

 4,621  _ 

Colorado 

648 

760 

700 

2,039 

1;816 

1,673 

New  Mexico 

332 

270 

160 

661 

205 

109 

Arizona 

512 

500 

325 

68 

60 

29 

Utah 

581 

280 

60 

.  .  „  ^3_ 

28 

Total  SJU 

137 

626 

559 

2,814 

2,109 

1,816 

California; 

Standard  Lima 

1.355 

1.875 

i;700 

1:198 

1,331 

1,173 

Bahy  Lima 

1,502 

I.708 

1.600 

1,059 

1.230 

960 

_Other  

  1:213 

 1^.123^ 

1,250 

2,4o4 

-,1^971 

25625 

Total  Calif  fi"" 

1.306 

ir.457 

1.404 

4,661 

>.532 

4^758 

United  States 

958 

1:128 

1,121 

18,000 

16,843 

165607 

1/  Includes  beans  grown  for  seic-dv 
2/  Lags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned)* 
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SOHGO  SIRUP 

I  «Yi®i'^_JPg.r_acr^   -».^?.o^'^Stion  


State: 

Average 

* 

.  1950 

sPreliininary  !- 

Average 

1950  i 

Preliminary 

• 
• 

i      1911  : 

1940-4^ 

.  -  -1251     _  » 

 Gallons 

Thousand  gallons 

82 

90 

80 

137 

QO 

ou 

Ille 

55 

60 

60 

99 
✓  ✓ 

ou 

oU 

V/is. 

1/75 

75 

115 

75 

115 

lov/a 

121 

146 

l'^8 

333 

Moo 

75 

371 

50 

57 

87 

X  \J\J 

69 

70 

75 

196 

^  4o 

i/,  Va, 

72 

68 

70 

173 

136 

68 

72 

65 

803 

7?0 

51 

53 

46 

498 

3I8 

?30 

&a. 

5^ 

56 

56 

918 

672 

560 

69 

68 

70 

809 

^8 

420 

Tenno 

66 

60 

63 

996 

540 

441 

Alae 

61 

66 

55 

1:580 

dU5 

Misse 

7^ 

72 

65 

1,602 

ODH' 

650 

52 

55 

tt39 

550 

55 

45 

110 

90 

kl 

35 

4n 

70 

80 

Tex, 

^  Jl  > 

 ^0  _ 

53 

 2.32 

200 

 252  

U„S. 

62.6 

63.2 

"'62.5  " 

"*  '^10,380 

6.383 

5f44l 

1/  Short-i 

:iine  average. 

TOBACCO 

» 

• 

Yiela  ner 

acre  ; 

Production 

State  : 

Average 

'.Preliminary  J 

Average 

Preliminary 

• 

• 

;  1950 

_  1.5il_  i 

__124g~49_ 

:  1950  : 

a  » 

.  -  19il_  ^  ^  _ 

Mas  So 

Conne 

K,Y. 

Pao 

Ohio 

Ind. 

•A^iSc 

Minn, 
Mo» 
Kans  • 
Md, 
Va. 

NoCo 

Jlae 
» 

Tenn. 
Ala. 

Lao 


1,581 
1,359 
1,335 
1,461 

1^134 
1,187 
1,484 
1;250 
lj058 
1,010 
762 
1,074 
1,090 
li087 
1,105 
1,030 

949 
1^095 
ljl51 

830 
_  496 
1,100 


jPounds 
1,668 
1,428 
1  y  400 
1,550 

1,195 
1,272 
1,452 

1,300 

lylOO 

1,200 

600 

1,393 
lv090 

1»347 
1,320 
1,096 
1,048 
ia22 
1,270 
1,000 

375 


lj635 
1»358 
15^50 
1^575 
1;243 
1,000 
1,346 
1,450 
950 
925 
825 
ls330 
1,300 

1;300 

1^325 
1,250 
1.202 
I5236 
lo2l8 
1^200 
660 


10,353 
23,688 
1,076 
52,486 
24,361 
11,675 
.  32,968 
709 
6.  047 
254 
32,966 

131,971 
3;  208 
701.601 
121,759 
90,527 
19,296 
395:536 
126, 185 
306 
166 

177877136** 


Thousand  pounds 


13, 

27: 

61, 
24, 
12. 
30, 

5, 

40, 
165, 
3, 
875, 
150, 
102, 

23, 
361, 
132, 


675  11,934 

412  24,302 

700  725 

365  5Q,735 

610  255230 

850  11,165 

^45  24,101 

520  435 

390  4,750 

240  185 

000  42,075 

^'6  176,175 

379  ^,160 

990  965s 250 

480  172,250 

120  .138j864 

268  .  .  30,060 

655  445,070 

105  1359520 

400   "  .  480 

150  ^264, 

450  2^271,670 


1,267_  15272^^ 

30  - 


2,032, 
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MMIIIIfKtlllllfllllllllllllllfllllllltlttlKltill 


Area 


and 


Average 


1949 


Production  2/ 

:  1950 


Preliminary 
1251  ^  ^ 


Eastern  States  1 

Thousand 

"bushels 

North  Atlantic? 

■ 

Maine 

7B8  ' 

lj006 

1,39:^ 

New  Hampshire 

1,056 

1,100 

Vermont 

695 

In  089 

972 

Massachusetts 

2,537 

3  c  8^2 

3.825 

Rhode  Island 

212 

279 

261 

Connecticut 

1  . 206 

lj64o 

1^406 

New  York 

1^.007 

20^090 

18,700 

New  Jersey 

2,^55 

3.124 

2,520 

Pennsj^lvania 

7,168 

9  s  680 

  6,920^ 

Total  North  Atlantic 

29  ..,808 

^^-1,806 

.     ^  272.105 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 

626  • 

62^^- 

525 

Maryland 

1 .  ^-Ul 

1.251 

1,352 

Virginia 

9r331 

8p525 

12:580 

West  Virginia 

3.779 

3,720 

4,260 

North  Carolina 

893 

„  _      1 » 296  .  • 

Total  South  Atlantic 

I6j208 

14,168 

20.013 

otal  Eastern  States 

if  6 -,016 

Jo,  374^  ^ 

57,118 

1.154 

988 

1^080 

.3^516 
243 
1,568 
■18s 095 
^3.200 

_  a,2Da 

'^38..  044. 


554 

■  1,386 

10j269 

■  3,o5h 

-825. 


Central  States: 
North  Centrals 


Ohio 

3.598 

5,446 

3r534 

Indiana 

1,292 

-  1.715 

1;020 

Illinois 

3.117 

4,176 

2,852 

Mi  chigan 

6:850 

11:735 

7,020 

Wisconsin 

729 

724 

740 

Minneso  ta 

182 

357 

65 

lov/a 

144 

223 

126 

Missouri 

If  213 

1,548 

1.020 

Nebras^cca 

120 

120 

52 

Kansas  „  „ 

  572  „^ 

808 

 ,  39  0  

Total  North  Central 

12. 823 

265852 

16; 819 

South  Centrals 

Kentucky 

290 

433 

290 

Tennessee 

360 

383 

430 

Arkansas 

6?u8 

706 

408 

Total  South  Central 

1.262 

^       lrl22  _  _ 

1,128 

Total  Central  States 

19,092  " 

28, 374 

17:947 

Western  States? 

Montana 

211 

170 

108 

I  daho 

1^782 

1,825 

1»360 

Colorado 

1.511  - 

1,628 

903 

New  Mexico 

746 

788 

188 

Utah 

459 

365 

282 

Washington 

28,469 

31s 820 

35,532 

Oregon 

2.738 

2r,953 

2^940 

-  California  ^ 

 Z>260 

 2c  441  

 6»748 

Total  Western  States 

_  4^,226 

""483994 

*  48,oSl 

Total  35  States 

'  109.033 

133? 742 

123.126 

4,400 
1,434 
3,740 
9.085 
710 
320 
198 
.  1,280 
101 

-  -  a32. 

-22^L05. 

3I8 
208 

.  :.5io. 


1/  Estimates  of  the  commorcial  crop  refer  to  the  total  production  of  apples  in  the 
apple  areas  of  ea^^h  State,  2/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includ 
quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditionsy 


70 
1,701 

If  292 

938 
20,034 

2,242 

-  a,  625. 

,J5.,  335. 


commercial 
eludes  some 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

asof  CROPREPORTINGBOARD  ^PJ.^J^1^L.9*}?J.  1 

November,  1_,,._1951„  3.J0_0  P.M.  __(E._S^ 

Mtll>ltl*lllll**linil*ltlltllllltlllllttlllf  IJIIMIIII*l«l«>milUlllfl«ll>l>IIJIl*(l**l(llir»l>'>l**>tt-***t*'**UlllltlllHIIIISIIIII*IIMIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIItltl«l 


 Pro_dTJLC  jtion^l/  

19^9  5  1950 

Thousand  "bushels 


State 


Average 
19i^0-.4'9 


Preliminary 
1951 


M  0  ea  Q  _ 

48 

67 

78 

71 

1^  <^  >^  v> 

«?7 

56 

49 

•W  a  J.  • 

8*10 

1.195 

1  066 

1,024 

385 

359 

3  58 

272 

205 

234 

164 

182 

134 

159 

x^7 

410 

244 

•  306 

774 

1  200 

812 

1.035 

218 

195 

135 

13  2 

101 

112 

X  J> 

102 

106 

V  CL  9 

?Q7 

106 

i  W  kj 

121 

292 

«  V  CLf 

yj 

56 

76 

100 

J>  V/  V 

266 

130 

150 

297 

122 

70 

65  ■ 

133 

Gao 

375 

187 

234 

355 

Fla^ 

181 

176 

140 

144 

160 

104 

42 

68 

Tenn© 

178 

40 

52 

Alae 

302 

194 

100 

195 

Miss© 

341 

195 

221 

198 

Ark, 

186 

180 

188 

159 

La, 

209 

198 

182 

124 

Oklao 

171 

229 

176 

157 

Tex, 

385 

484 

270 

312 

Idaho 

61 

64 

36 

50 

Colo, 

190 

204 

160 

190 

Utah 

164 

170 

30 

158 

Washo ,  all 

7,153 

7.030 

5:703 

5,874 

Bartlett 

5:334 

5,175 

3,950 

4,290 

Other 

1,820 

1,855 

1,753 

1,584 

Orege,  all 

4-789 

6 ,166 

5,767  • 

5,020 

Bartlett 

1,964 

2,681 

1,896 

2,170 

Other 

2,825 

3^485 

3,871 

2,850 

Calif c,  all 

11,993 

16,335 

14^163 

14,876 

Bartlett 

3.0,534 

149335 

12,668 

13,001 

Other 

1,458 

2,000 

1,500 

1,875 

2/31,008 

36,404 

31,140 

32,228 

_l/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditionso 

Zj  U,  So  average  includes  estimated  production  for  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Ehode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Nev;  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Nevada  from  1940  through  1946o    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were 
discontinued  beginning  vdth  the  1947  crop. 
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UNITED   StAT£S  DEPART M ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agrjcuctural  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 

as  of  C  R  O'P  R  E  P  O  R  r r  N  G  BOARD  l9Z?B."tll£.it  .l?5i. 

■  ■•iuiii;itiiM>iiiiiititiiiMMiiiii»nitiiiiiiitiiiiitiiii«iiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiitiiii*iiiiiiiiiitiiiiiitii>iiiiiitiiiiiiit>;iiiii«i«iiitiiiiiiM 


Froduction  1/ 


State 


Average 
1940-49 


Preliminary 
1951 


Tons 


"NT  V 

<9  7  on 

kfl  UOO 

104  000 

62.400 

"KT  T 
iM  ,  U  0 

2 . 200 

2. 100 

irafl 

1  ^   1  00 

T4  1 00 

12  900 

17 .700 

umo 

1U  QOO 

1'^  800 

22.400 

19.400 

2  J. 500 

2.300 

1.700 

TIT  ■ 
1  lie 

T  00- 

3  800 
44  QOO 

2.900 

MIC  Ho 

?U  TOO 

9.000 

I  owa 

?  "^00 

?  T  00 

MO  -) 

?  80  0 

4  ^00 

?  600 

?  2  ^0 

2  400 

2o  200 

2  jOOO 

V  U.3 

l«fi40 

IrSOO 

2  5  200 

2 , 200 

¥,Va, 

1,380 

11500 

1»800 

1,500 

NoC, 

'  5,130' 

4^500 

5,500 

5^700 

S?C(j 

1,080 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

Gao 

■  2,200 

2^300 

2p800 

2;800 

Arke 

9,720 

11.900 

12^400 

12,400 

AriZo 

1,020 

1,000 

lr300 

2,500 

Washo 

17s 510 

20s800 

23,000 

20  ,  200 

Orego 

■1,620 

1,400 

2.473 5000 

1,500 

1,700 

Calif all 

23608,100 

2.433 ,000 

3,025.000 

¥ine  varieties 

565}600 

*  538  .000 

"5125OOO 

624,000 

Ta"ble  varieties 

528  J  500 

514,000 

595; 000 

683  ,000 

Raisin  varieties 

1 J  514 p 000 

1^421,000 

1,326.000 

Ij7l8j000 

Raisins  Zj 

*  257..  500 

259 f 000 

154,500 

^ot  dried 

484.000 

* 

385o000 

7085000 

UoSo  l/2,797:.000  2-650,100  23707j400  3,198,900 

Xj  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  a_uantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  econom.ic  conditionsc 

zj  Dried  "basis?     1  ton  of  raisins  eq_uivalent  to  alDout  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes, 

2/  Uc  S,  average  includes  estiipated  production  for  Massachusetts,  Riiode  Island, 
Connecticut,  .Wisconsin,  i\Iel)rask?.,  Lela^-are,  Marj^land,  Florida.  Kentucky,  Tennessee^ 
Alabr^ma,  Oklahoma.   Texas,  Idaho j  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  from  1940  through 
1946p    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  v/ere  discontinued  beginning  with 
tiie.  1947  cropc 
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UNITED  ST  a:  E3  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

a3  0f_^,  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Joveinber..9^..195^^^ 

mvembev  1,  1951  ^  3jm„?-?M.l5j.Sj-?.i.)„ 

liMirMlwnirnjnrntMMimVMniiMriiMTi'iiritiiniiM   •iiii>4niiiiiiiiimiit»imiiiiiti«iuiiniiiniimiiiniinniniiiiiiiinf»mnnitnriitit« 

 CII^TJS  IRUIT  

CROP  5  ConditjLon  lov-i  l/_5  Zroduction_  i/  

Am  Uvera^^ei         :         s  Average  i  i      ^  indicated 

ORM^S:  Thousand  ^)Oxes 

California,  all  78         72         74        48,196     41,860  45,210 

Navels  &  Misc,  2/                  76         64         70         18,273      15,630      14,610  15,400 

Valencias                               78         75          76         29,923      26,230      30,600  3/ 

Florida,  all                             70         69         75         46,070      58,500      67,300  72,500 

Early  and  Midseason  4/         70         69         76         25,050      33,600      36,800  40.000 

Valencias                              69         70         74         21,020      24,900      30,500  32,500 

Texas,  all                                70         55           4          3,616       1,760       2,700  350 

Early  and  Midseason  2/      5/64         66           4          2,260       1,120       1,800  250 

Valencias                           5/61         63           3          1,356           640           900  100 

Arizona,  all                             73         68         63              905           985       1,400  1,150 

Navels  &  i:isc.  gf              5^71         70         63              466           585           650  550 

Valencias          ^               5/' 73         67         63              439          400           750  600 

^Louisianaj.  all  2/  70  77  22               308   360            300   .  50_ 

 5_ States  6/  74  71  22  9i,09S  _103^465_  115,910  

Total  Early  &  Midseason  7/        —         —                     46,358      51,295      5  4,160  56,250 

Total  Valencias  ^-^  52,738  _  52_,.170  62,750   

TANGIRINES; 

^Florida.  ,  64_     __68  69   3,890   5^000_  _  4,800   5^0DCL  ^ 

All  Oranges  &  Tangerines', 

 5__ States  6/  _  102,986  _108j,465_  121,710  _  _ 

^"rapehiuit.s  *  f 

Florida,  all  63         84         71         27,280      34,200      33,200  35,000 

Seedless  64         66         73         11,730      U,200      15,800  16,500 

Other  61         63         68         15,550      13,000      17,400  18,500 

Texas,  all  62         47  3         17,587        6,400        7,500  250 

Arizona,  all  73         60         67  3,294       3,400       3,150  3,000 

California,  all        •  78         75         79  2,892       2,500  2,570   

Desert  Valleys  5/79         82         84  1,155        1,060       1,130  1,140 

 Other  5/77  70  76   1,737   lj.4^_  _  1,450   3/_ 

 4  States  6/  _  I  ,      64  58  45  50,852  _  36^500_  _46,4^  _  _  _r=r^_ 

LEMONS; 

California^  76         78         76         1^2,993      11,360      13,600  12,900 

Lll-fbiS?, 

Florida  6/  60  7 1  _      87_  _  _  _  184  _  _  _260_          280   250_  ^ 

l/7Season  begins  ',vith  the  TdIooih  of  the  year  sL-OvvU  aiid  eads  with  the  completion  of  harvest  the 
following  year*    In  California  picking  usually  extends  from  about  Oct*  1  to  Dec*  31  of  the  fol- 
lowing yearc    In  other  S'JsijBs  the  sea^son  begins  about  Gets  1  and  ends  in  early  summerj  except  for  ^ 
Florida  limess  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1»    For  some  States  in  certain  yearsj 
production  includes .  some  quantities  donated  to  charityj  uni^arvested,  and/or  not  utilized  on  ao- 
count  of  economic  ccnditions^    In  1949  and  1950,  estimates  of  sudi  quantities  were  as  follcvra 
(1,000  boxes)?    1949-  California  Havel  and  i^Iiscellaneous  oranges,  ^14^  Valencias,  2805  grapefruito 
Desert  Vrl leys,  1?  1950-  California  iCavel  and  Mi scclianeous  oranges,  303;  Valencias,  500;  grape-> 
fruit.  Desert  Valleys^  5:  Florida  Tangerines,  200,     2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines^ 
3/    First  report  of  production  from  1951-blocm  for  California  Valencia  oranges  and  grapefruit  in- 
"other"  areas  will  be  issued  in  December-    4/    Includes  the  following  quantities  of  Temple  oranges 
(1,000  boxes)?    1949     7i0j  1950  -  1,100-    5/    Short>-time  average^    6/  Net  content  of  box  varies. 
In  Calif,  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average  for  oranges  is  77  lb,  and  grapefruit  GS-lb,  in  the 
Desert  Valleys;  68  lb,  for  California  grapefruit  in  other  areas|  in  Ficsrida  a:^xd  other'.  States^ 
oranges,  including  tangerines.,  90  Ib^  and  grapefruit  80  Ib^l  California  lemons,  79  lb,s  Florida 
limes,  80  lb,    7/    In  California  and  Arizona,  I'^avels  and  lliscellstneous* 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  O F  A G R ? C U L T U R E 

Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  NqX_embex.2A..19J.l ... 

-l911?A?,t;.lL-l?5?:.-  1:0.0.  P?1?..11s.ScT.j1 

•  tllltlllllllllllMlllfllll  till  IMIIIItllllllllirillllllllllllllMlllllllllll>>  I IIIIXIKIIIIIII"  ■tlllllinillllllllllltlllllllltlllllllMlllllilMlllllllllltltlMlllllllllUIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIXIIIIitllllMIIISflllll: 


 PECANS  

 Pr£ducjti£n_  ;  

Average    -s      -^^^^q      s Preliminary  i    Average     l        X9''0  '•Preliminary- 


State 


I9i£0^i^9  1  _  19il  19^0-42 


Thousand  pounds 

Thousand  pounds 

2c333 

2,990 

292 

205 

370 

ScC, 

2,180 

2c550 

3d468 

363 

450 

560 

G-aa 

23.329 

33  0  500 

36,792 

4c5l6 

7,500 

7,008 

Fla^ 

3^200 

3f022 

lp848 

2^000 

2,015 

Alao 

9d598 

10,900 

19j400 

2j»226 

2,300 

4^000 

Mi  s  s 

3.410 

1,631 

5.390 

3,418 

1^994 

4^410 

Arko 

725 

400 

■  800 

3  c  270 

25O5O 

3j400 

Lao. 

2.515 

IglOO 

I56OO 

85O64 

8^000 

11^400 

Oklao 

1,517 

^  630 

1,780 

20  5  243 

6^370 

27,500 

Tex. 

398OI 

2,000 

2n000 

26.314 

375OOO 

10 jOOO 

U..S« 

2/5I59IO 

57:753 

77;  242 

2772.156 

67,869 

70 5663 

»  > 


State 


Production 


t 

Average  1940-49  : 

1950  ? 

.v'^^e  1  i  mi  nar^  1951 

Thousand  pounds 

NcCo 

2^625 

2  J  047 

3,360 

SoG  9 

2^o543 

3,000 

4,028 

G-ar7 

27^846 

4l'5000 

43. 800 

Fla^  , 

4.312 

5,200 

5^037 

Alac 

11^825 

13.200 

23  3400 

Mis  Sr. 

63829 

3^625 

9.800 

Arks, 

3n995 

2.450 

4.200 

La, 

10.578 

9  J 100 

13.000 

Okla- 

21.760 

7sOOO 

29^280 

Texc- 

30.615 

39:000 

12£000 

U,So 

2/124 j066 

125j622 

147 r 905 

1/  Budded,  grafted,  or  topworked  varieties,, 

2/  Uo'  S,  averages  include  estimated  production  for  Illinois  and  Missouri  from  1940 
through  1946,  Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were  discontinued  beginning 
with  the  1947  cropo 
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UNITED  STATES  P€;P  A  RT  M  E  N  T  OF  AG  R  1  CU  LTU  R  E 
Crop  Report  bureau  qf,  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D^^C., 

as  of  CROI", REPORTING  BOARD 

Kovein'ber  1,  1951 


November  9,  1951 


MLSCSLLAiliipUS  FRUITS  hW  MJTS 

 Production  1/ 

Average         s  19*50 
1940-4_2  i.  _  _  _  L  


Crop 


and 


State 


Preliminary 
1951 


ALI-IONDS : 
California 


25  Mo 


Tons 


37,700 


^2,700 


v;alktjts  ! 

California 
Oregon 


61,870 
6,550 


58,000 
6,300 


67,000 
8,800 


2  States 


68,420 


64^300 


75,800 


FILB3RTS: 


Oregon 
Washington 


5,750 
943 


6,000 

680 


6,400 
990 


2  States 
0LIY3S: 


6,693  6,680 

Condition  November  1  (Percent) 


7»390 


California 


55 


50 


72 


1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditions. 


CPJillBEHRIES 


State 


Average 
191^0-49 


1949 


Production  ij 

:  1950 


Preliminary 
1951 


Massachusetts 
New  Jersey 
Wisconsin 
Washington 
Oregon 


Barrels 


468t600 
75,400 

137,000 
35  J 100 

12,100 


520,000 
67,000 

200,000 
40,000 
13,400 


610,000 
108,000 
219,000 
33,000 
14,300 


600,000 
72,000 

180,000 
44,000 
18,000 


5  States  728,200  840,400  984,300  914,000 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 


on  account  of  economic  conditionst 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


G£OUP  : 

Yield 

£er  acre 

Production 

AW  : 

Average 

.Preliminary; 

Average  : 

1950  • 

Preliminary 

STATS: 

1251 

l£Ai.o-49  : 

• 

* 

195.1 

SURPLUS  LATiJ  POTATO 

STATES : 

Jiushels 

Thousand  bushels 

Maine  ' 

328 

475 

440 

59  f  654 

61, 750 

45,320 

u^y,,  L.I, 

262 

?00 

16,155 

17,155 

14, 400 

I*  f    Ups  b&XiQ 

149 

260 

23^ 

15»  99U 

1 / , IDU 

11,985 

X  at 

14-2 

195 

190 

1  Q    1  9/^ 

15a. 

_  o/_,.4j/5_ 

_227^3_ 

306,9 

_  Ili2i27i 

_  iif+.^yo 

Mich, 

116 

180 

Ju  w  w 

170 

17; 755 

17, 460 

12, 410 
10,540 

WlSo 

103 

195 

170 

12, 7O0 

15,015 

Minn» 

114 

180 

185 

18, 147 

17, o40 

13,875 

135 

190 

190 

19,589 

22, 230 

"I              0  ^  /TV 

16, 720 

o  0  -uaiCo 

84 

150 

155 

2,43i 

2 , 250 

^  Central 

115.7 

18^,6 

178,7 

,  70,633 

74-i9i 



_  i5j.^5_ 

J^leor. 

.156 

225 

190 

10, 542 

2./11,  700 

7.410 

Mont* 

131  . 

IQO " 

2,100 

2,590 

2,  280 

Idano 

243 

280 

37,379 

H'O  J  DlO 

T.T 

Wyo, 

171 

2,219 

2,152 

1,615 

Colo,              ■  .  . 

226 

300 

230 

17,313 

18,600 

11,960 

Utah 

183 

2,801 

3,335 

2,140 

Nev, 

203 

260 

260 

524 

468 

390 

Wash, 

244 

310 

320 

9,254 

11,780 

9,280 

Greg, 

249 

330 

315 

10.736 

13,200 

11,655 

Calif ,1/  

_326  

_  _  17i  _ 

 325_  _ 

12,490 

_  ^l6,87i 

—  — 

_  134-1£5- 

_  10  J^^e.st.ern  

226,6. 

 ZyZ,l 

271,5 

"  10i,358 

122,310 

-  S7-,.325- 

TOTAL  18 

183,2 

^51-9 

286,962 

316, 49i 

240^255 

OTiiEE  LaTS  POT^iTO 

STAxiJb  I 

New  Hampshire 

177  . 

2'0 

230 

1,102 

980 

71  ? 

Vermont 

148 

195 

170 

T  430 

1  092 

748 

h  a  s  s  a  c  hu  s  e  1 1  s 

170 

215 

210 

3.214 

2,816 

1,974 

Ehode  Island 

206 

255 

250 

1.263 

1.275 

Connecticut 

205 

2;^5 

2o5 

3,440 

3,481 

2,412 

V/est  Virginia 

105 

2,942 

1,980 

1,680 

Ohio 

124 

200 

190 

7, 731 

7,  oOO 

5,890 

Indiana 

137 

255 

?4n 

4,080 

Illinois 

89 

98 

1  981 

882 

920 

T    T  ion 
1,1/0 

lov/a 

100 

130  , 

130 

3,232 

1,300 

Nev/  i-iexico 

81 

80 

90 

283 

240 

2^5  ' 

TOTAL  ll_OTr^R_lATE 

111,8 

194a 

183. 2 

.  _31,112 

 26,491 

—  — 

20. 737 

29_LaTE  STaTES  

  261,0 

 244^61 

llOjOoo 

_  _  3.^2  J  ^bb 



_.2d0^a2. 

INTEBi^iLDlATE  POT.JTO 

STATES : 

New  Jersey 

185 

295 

243 

11,213 

12,980 

8,019' 

Pelaware 

93 

157 

169 

342 

628 

727 

Maryland 

112 

T  ?7 

1.906 

1,664 

1,53^ 

Virginia 

133 

171 

163 

8,998 

9,405 

7,824 

Kentucky 

90 

93 

96 

3,5^^6 

2,418 

2;  208 

Missouri 

113 

138 

118 

3 , 446 

2,346 

1.746 

Kansas 

96 

106 

56 

1,824 

1,060 

5^9  ■ 

Arizona  ' 

238 

355 

350 

1,179 

1,704 

lj_400 

TOTAL  8 

135-1 

l85o4 

162,1 

32,454 

32,205 

24,007 

37  LaTE  i.itD  • 

INTEHIEDIATE 

171.9 

252,1 

234.6 

350.540 

375,191 

284,999 

UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  sursiau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C. 
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 •     _  POMOxJS  1/  (Continued) 

GROUP  :  Yielcl._jp^r_acre  \  :   tion  


MiD  : 
S'MTE  : 
5uiRLY  PO'i'ATO  ST^T. 

Averaii'e 
1940-49 

*  • 

:  1950  : 

Bushels 

Pr p 1 iminafv  i 
1951  ^ 

AverriiT^e  ;     ,g^-.       i  Preliminary 

1^40-49  i              :  19il 

Thousand  "bushels 

North.  Cc^rolina 

117 

162 

143 

9,295 

10,368 

7,293 

South  Carolina 

107 

104 

132 

2,457 

lr768 

2,112 

(jeor^ia 

68 

78 

68 

1,51'^ 

1,248 

1,020 

Ji'lorida         '  " 

147 

217 

24^1' 

4,306 

5,664 

6,173 

Tennessee 

84  ■ 

100 

83 

3,088 

2,200 

1,494 

ii-labaifla 

92 

113 

129 

•  4,186 

3,955 

4, 644 

Mississippi 

68 

.  69 

60 

1,632 

1,035 

780 

Arkansas 

83 

81 

72 

3,100 

1,863 

1,36a 

Louisiana 

59 

66 

62 

2,346 

1,386 

1,178 

OlclahoLia 

68 

87 

78 

1,540 

870 

702 

Texas 

93 

86  . 

97 

4,648 

2,752- 

2,328 

California  l/  . 

357 

400 

440  ■ 

21.5^9 

2/31,200 

21,560 

TOTAL  12  SaELY 

129  J  2 

172a 

172.1 

52,664  _ 

64.309 

50j_652 

TOT.lL  U.  S. 

164.0 

237o9 

222,4 

410,203 

439,500 

335,651 

1/  iJarly  and  late  cr 
States.  2/  Includes 
marketed  ( 1,000  bush 


ops  shovm  separately 
the  follov/ini^'  quanti 
els)  J     iTebraska,  65; 


for  Cali 
ties  of 
Calif orn 


fornia;  comb 
commercial  e 
ia,  1,170. 


ined  for  all  other 
arly  potatoos  not 


S\;i]i:TPOTiiTaES 


Yield. £er  acre 

• 

Production 

State 

:  Averai2,-e 

Preliminary 0 

Average 

Preliminary 

:  I240ar9 

;   1950   "  i 

1251  : 

19i4,0~42 

;   1950  : 

♦  • 

.  1251 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

Nf  Jo 

139 

170 

170 

2.185 

2,890 

2,550 

Inde 

105 

130 

110 

155 

91 

77 

111* 

86 

•100 

100 

249 

200  . 

150 

Iowa 

100 

105 

105 

179 

158 

136 

Moe 

94 

115 

100 

714 

690 

550 

Kans » 

110 

115 

75 

236 

161 

90 

Del, 

120 

130 

120 

183 

91 

84 

Md. 

152 

160 

145 

1.368 

1,360 

1,160 

Va. 

115 

130  . 

115 

3,255  . 

3,120 

2.760 

N»  C  a 

107 

115 

95  • 

7,181 

63785 

3,800 

s.c. 

95 

107 

85 

■  5,292 

5,671 

3.570 

79 

90 

70 

6,551 

5,850 

3,220 

i'la. 

67 

70 

65 

1,113 

1,050 

780 

Ky. 

83 

87 

78 

1,228 

870 

702 

Tenna 

97 

100 

88 

3,189 

1,900 

968 

Alas 

79 

93 

60 

5,376 

4,929 

2.220 

Miss» 

91 

100 

62 

5.13^1- 

4,300 

.-  1,984 

Ark. 

84 

91 

SO 

1,669 

1,183 

800 

Laa 

89 

105 

100 

8,763 

10,290 

5,800 

Okla. 

66 

75 

65 

589 

450 

390 

Tex. 

90 

.  95 

65 

5,378 

5.130 

1,755 

Calif. 

106 

120 

125 

1,161 

l,i6o 

-J.^50 

U,  Sc 

92e4 

104.4 

87.4 

61,148 

58,729 

3^,796 

^  40  ~ 
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SUGAR  BEETS 


0 

o 

yie?Ld  "^er  acre 

> 

Production 

state  ? 

Ave  rage 

s Preliminary  , 

Average 

;    1950  : 

Preliminary 

1  _  19il  ^ 

,__  19ii:0--49  _ 

1911  

Short  tons 

•  Thousand  short  tons 

Ohio 

9.6 

12.6 

9c5 

258 

277 

133 

Micho 

10  r> 

10,0 

70^4- 

1,020 

570 

13  o8 

l^oO 

717 

812 

798 

Mont  s 

11.8 

12^0 

11.5 

816 

7^^ 

5iK) 

Idaho 

15.6  ' 

17o^ 

I8c5 

1.0^5 

1,511 

i>258 

Wyoo 

12o0 

12.6 

13cO 

^416 

45^ 

'  ^16 

ColOa 

13  c5 

1^.9 

15  o5 

1,882 

2.190 

1.953 

Utah 

13  o8 

l4ol 

I6e0 

517 

^535 

4i6 

Califc  1/ 

16,6 

18,7 

19.0 

2,130 

3:898 

2^660 

Other 

States 

12.3 

12,2 

13 

ls393 

2.056 

•1.997 

UoS.  

_  13  o.l„  _ 

15^0  

 9^880_ 

13-,'^97_ 

 10,2^1  _ 

ij  Relates  to  year  of  harvest  (including  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fallc) 


 SUGMCA|TE_roR_SUG-AR_Al^^ 

Yie^ld  p^er;  acre_  :  


% 
I 


State 


Ave  rage 


1950 


S Preliminary  i  Average 


l£4g;-  ^9_  1  X  _  1911  19^0;:_^9 


Pr £duc  t  i_o  n_ 
1950  ' 


Preliminary 
1951  


Lac 

Ela,_ 

Total 


Short  ton; 


Thousand  short  tons 


18.2 
19  .-A 


19o2 

 31,  2 

20  06 


18^0 
19o5 


5f008  :r?29  5,310 

 9^5  1^.203  2j22B 

5.953  6^932  6^38 


SUGARCANE  SIRUP 


State  s  Average  10^50  -Preliminary  i  Average  iQ^^n  '  Preliminary 
;  1  J-2^2r'^L9^  1.  „.  Jl     „.  1  „  1911  19^0;49        _  _  _  _  J  1911  


Gallons  Thousand  gallons 


122  • 

105 

108 

371 

210 

216 

Ga, 

158 

175 

155 

3.783 

2,800 

2.GI5 

Plao 

180 

170 

160 

1.936 

1^360 

1,120 

Alac 

119 

135 

80 

2,360 

I..38O 

640 

Miss, 

1^9  ■ 

130 

75 

2;  847 

1-JOO 

450 

Lac 

252 

290 

■  275 

7,268 

3c.480  . 

2,475 

Texc 

136 

150 

140 

400 

300 

140 

UiSo 

17^  ■ 

175 

153 

19,008 

10,830 

■7,056 

41 
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i;iLK  .PKOJUc.;jiD  p:..r  i^ilk  com  itj  ii^Cnos  igjpt  by  rsporters  1/ 


state  and 

• 
« 

i'Jovem'ber 

1 

Division 

:Avera!i;e  19^0-42  : 

:  19^9 

P  0  u  n 

• 

d 

1£50  . 

s 

:  1251 

Me, 

■  1^.3 

15.9 

16.3 

16.9 

Nail. 

.  15.1 

16.5 

18,9 

19.9 

vt. 

1^.2 

16.5 

17.0 

17.2 

17.2 

19.0 

18.7 

19.5 

Conn, 

17.3 

20.3 

17.6 

19.3 

l?r  3 

21,2 

19,9 

20,0* 

T 

xM  ,  «J  • 

91  Q 

91  n 

9n  7 

Jra  • 

ID  -1  _p 

±7 

T  Q  1 

TP  "7 

■!.T        -1-  T 



 l^iOix  „  

_           19^00  _ 

— 

T  A     0  C 

 li=25_ 

TO     0  T 

 19j».21 

uiiio 

l^oS 

17»5 

T  i3  A 

TO  0 

Ind, 

1^,2 

l:?.l 

17»0 

-■  /■  0 

111, 

iM  e  7 

lo.o 

l0»D 

n  Q 

TP  O 

TO  1 

T  Q 

ri  1  S  • 

■    lb  < 

13.^ 

±0  •  ± 

Jii,iv,Gent» 

15.01 

lo.q-o 

17. lo 

T  ^        1  A 

16,40 

Minn, 

1^1.  o 

l4-«  2 

TO  A 

13o9 

T  /t  Q 

lov/a 

IJ  ♦  o 

±0.  X 

MOe 

10»7 

Ho  D 

TO  r* 
12,5 

12.3 

JM,JJaic, 

10,  O 

11,2 

11«2 

T  T  Q 

11, 0 

0  •  jJaK, 

10,0 

"IT  d 

11.5 

T  A  0 

iv  e  0  r , 

1    »  'J 

13.1 

T  n 
is'-,  U 

TO  )\. 
IJ 

Kans  ■» 

12^ 

13,0 

TO  P 

Ty    'j,;    r>  ^  Yi  4- 

.  11^72.  

_  13^12 

— 

T  0      £^  A 

TO  00 

  _    _  13^^22. 

i-id. 

1.7* 

T  R  T 

io,  1 

TO  0 

1  r  .3 

1  r  oD 

IT  ^ 

12«  o 

nil  ^ 

T   J  1       J  1 

T  /r  liC 

14,6 

1/  9  V  a  9 

12,1 

13.5 

T  J  1  0 

1h'.3 

12«  7 

12,0 

13.0  .. 

11.0 

T   ^  Ji 
lj),4- 

TO  r*" 

13  ^5 

10,5 

11.9 

T  T  C 
11.  0 

H^JL  _  _  _  _ 

 &a.7_.  

 9^5  

— 

 £.£  _ 

 9jl9  

C          4.  T 

0  e^tl. 

11.91 

13^2 

— 

 ll.il- 

 13^64  _ 

Hal 

12,0 

13.1 

12, 7 

Q  Q 

T  A  A 

T  A  P 

T  T  n 
11, U 

A  1  rs 

Oe  D 

Q  9 

y«  it 

9. 0 

1 

Mi  =5  R 

^  8 
u  ,  u 

7  7 
(  •  ( 

7  n 

7  9 

r  «  7 

8  9 

8  ?  • 

Okla™ 

8.9 

Q-7 

7  •  u 

0^7 

Tex, 

7.8 

8,7 

8.5 

S,C_ent«_  

8.72 

9.^i 

2.60 

9.76 

Mont, 

13e8 

i^a 

1^.7 

15-3 

Idaho 

16,7 

17.^ 

18.3- 

18,2 

Wyo, 

13.9 

15.7 

16,9 

18,4 

Colo. 

13.'^ 

1/1-.6 

15.8 

14,2 

Utah 

16,7 

I8c6 

17.9 

18.9 

Wash, 

16.9 

17.8 

13,6 

19.4 

Oreg, 

15.2 

15c7 

16,^ 

17.0 

Calif 0 

17.7 

I80O 

18.3 

19^ 

V/esta 

15.32 

16.6-^- 

13.42 

13.08 

l/f-,88 

14, 72 

\J  Avei-aises  represent  daily  milk  production  divided  by  the  total  n^oriber  of  milk 


covis  (in  milk  or  dry).     Fi^^ures  for  Hew  En^^lcaid  States  and  Iv'ev;  Jersey  are  based  on 

cor.bined  returns  from  crop  and  special  dairy  reporters;  others  represent  crop 

reporters  only,  Avera^^es  for  some  less  importc?.nt  dairy  States  are  not  shoi/n 
separately^ 
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IJovemLer  9»  1951 

3V00' pVmV'^XsVtVT 


liliililiilitf«liiaiiiiiiiiiiitiiii(iMiffliii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii»i»iiiiiiiaififfiiiiiiiti»i»iiiiiit*i>Biiiiitii»iiiiiiitiiifiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiMit«iMiiiiiiiii>iiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiii^ 

OCTOJT^R  EGG  PRODUCTION 


State 

i^umber  of 

layers  on  : 

^€>^^  per 

 Tota] 

-—Gilifis.  Erjoduced_ 

—  —  —  —  — 

and  ; 

hand  dur5ng_0_ct^'ber_: 

100  la^^er 

^j.ring_Octo'bjer_  _^Jan_2.-0ct_<, 

incl. 

Myo  i. 

_1£50  ^ 

i.  _1251  _  _r 

^1250  _  i.  _ 

1251  ^: 

_1250 

19il_  i. 

^1250  _ 

J.  _1251  _ 

Thousands 

iTuinber 

millions 

Me, 

2,800 

2,  602 

1,504 

1 . 544 

42 

40 

406 

4l4 

2, 352 

2,  096 

1,  606 

1-538 

1,  600 

38 

34 

340 
•y  I 

319 

Tto 

882 

755 

1,488 

14 

11 

142 

124 

Mass© 

5,210 

5,231 

1,566 

1,668 

82 

87 

770 

825 

r 

R  0 1 0 

556 

578 

1,550 

1,612 

9 

9 

83 

87 

\ 

Qonn« 

3,090 

3,286 

1,646 

1,668 

51 

55 

467 

473 

J 

1AS381 

15,176 

1,364 

1,386 

196 

210 

2,091 

2,100 

13,109 

13,378 

1,451 

1,466 

190 

196 

1,779 

1.875 

Pa  

_20,110 

  21^960_ 

1_l221 

l,28:i 

_  _  258  _ 

 282_ 

_  2,821 

2,941 

I-'Atlo^  _ 

_62,690 

 65j,062_ 

1_^404  _ 
1, 228 

1,420 

880 

924 

8,899 

_  _  2,158 

Ohio 

1^!'.994 

16, 032 

1.  234 

184 

198 

2, 246 

2,308 

13,803 

13, 736 

1,104 

1,  280 

152 

176 

1,940 

1.947 

Illo 

17.930 

18, 080 

IjllO 

1.159 

199 

210 

2,577 

2,540 

Mich, 

9 ,  ^1-96 

9  8?9 

1  116 

1  166 

106 

115 

1.465 

1,459 

VTiso  

 ■i-*~r ,  j  w  ; 

1   1 47 

A » 

_  -  166  _ 

178 

2  139 

_  _  2,174 

W«  Centjs. 

_/0»Z2o 

 22.1,  oo5_ 

_lj_iH:i„  _ 

i.,_2U_2 

807 

 o2/_ 

10,428 

UinUe 

2J ,  ^2o 

22, 210 
27,433 

1, 10^-!' 

T  TOO 

1 , 122 

9 

c^y 

o/in 
2M'y 

3 ,  bl2 

3.577 

I  ov/a 

25, 797 

1,  24b 

1,  259 

0 /i 
345 

4,095 

4,196 

Moc 

17,500 

lb,  oy^' 

992 

1 , 0'4'O 

1  74 

175 

2,  bJ9 

2,551 

3,434 

3,477 

924 

0 

887 

31 

484 

497 

SoDak, 

6,597 

6,494 

967 

942 

O'-V 

ol 

1, 001 

1,016 

He  D  r » 

10, 702 

10,916 

l,0o6  ^ 

1,073 

1  T  il 
llH- 

117 

1,587 

1,571 

A  K!ans  -1 

12,470 

_  _  12^365_ 

_  _i^oi4_  _ 

1.035 

TOT 
 131  _ 

128 

1,294 

1, 756 

i 
w 

VJ,N,  Cpnt» 

100,014 

_  _  29.r589_ 

„  _U0£5_  _ 

1,111 

_  1,09^  _ 

lj.106 

_li.212 

1     1  64 

Delo 

813 

814 

1,017 

1,032 

0 
0 

8 

125 

115 

Md. 

3,195 

3,126 

1,051 

1,076 

3^ 

34 

462 

44^ 

7, 684 

7,378 

1,116 

1,153 

85 

1,090 

1  017 

■  •  6  V  d  c 

3.160 

3,087 

983 

1,085 

31 

33 

456 

7,528 

7,546 

825 

880 

d2 

66 

912 

860 

s ,  c 

2  J  >  OM- 

3'Ojo 

71:^ 

756 

21 

0  0 

23 

0  r\  Q 

jOo 

'^  744 

6,046 

71  n 

I  (J 

47 

667 

Flaa 

1,^92 

1,  6^8 

8b2 

837 

1^ 

i4 

221 

213 

S,Atlo  

32.  SB'S 

J2_j.685 

 906_ 

948 

298 

310 

4, 173 

4,091 

7,784 

^7 , 704 

l7032 

1.097 

80 

85 

1,073 

1,017 

Tenno 

7,040 

7,172 

865 

952 

61 

68 

885 

875 

Ala<, 

5.432 

5,185 

688 

732 

37 

38 

569 

568 

Mi  S  S  a 

5,030 

4,568 

580 

601 

29 

27 

'  501 

448 

Arke 

5.237 

5,350 

654 

716 

3^ 

38 

583 

593 

La-> 

2,818 

2>934 

639 

682 

18 

20 

288 

282 

Oklac 

8,738 

8.526 

992 

1,004 

87 

86 

1,132 

1,089 

Tex, 

20.282 

19^047 

874 

905 

182 

122 

2.192 

2,428 

S  ..Cent, 

62,866 

60ji-86 
1,506 

840 

883 

128 

_534 

2,630 

2,100 

Mont, - 

1,500 

1,097 

1,060 

16 

16 

218 

207 

Idaho 

1,711 

1,764 

1,190 

1,246 

20 

22 

261 

249 

616 

701 

1.147 

1,122 

7 

8 

90 

98 

Colo« 

,  ouu 

2,  //M' 

00  0 
992 

28 

oft 

jyo 

353 

ITr.Mex, 

760 

814 

1,023 

983 

8 

8 

105 

107 

Ariz, 

470 

528 

1,020 

1,023 

c. 
J 

5 

66 

73 

Utah 

2,645 

2,658 

1,348 

1,380 

36 

37 

415 

430 

iJp  V  . 

\>  V  ^ 

232 

227 

1,147 

1,224 

3 

34 

38 

^washa 

4,302 

4.293 

1,476 

1.513 

65 

704 

698 

Oregc 

2,443 

2,466 

1. 231 

1,352 

30 

33 

405 

394 

Califs  

12, 484 

_  _  18a.l20_ 

_  _la.429„  _ 

l.j^51 

 250  _ 

_264_ 

_  2,241 

^  ^  2,202 

liest._  J" 

_  34 J63. 

 31,201  _ 

_  ^  1,131  _ 

„la362_ 

.  _  -^66_  _ 

i82  . 

.  _5^^17_ 

 5aJi6^ 

U,S^  ."'^ 

164, I4i 

J66^608 

„1^119_  _ 

1.152 
43  ^ 

ii,074 

_4^240_ 

„5 1,218 

_  _5 1,492 

WASHIiJGTOH  25.  D.  C. 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $2^0 


OFFICIAL  BUSIInESS 
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